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To the Immortal 
Jawahar Lal Nehru 


PREFACE 


Sometime back I collected together a few of my articles and 
put them under the title **Education—A few Problems" published by 
the University Publishers, Jullundur. Encouraged by the results of 
that attempt I am venturing to put the present book across to the 
readers, for whatever it is worth, 


This small book is a collection of my articles which were 
written when I was teaching at the Govt. Training College, Jullundur. 
The articles have their own limitations and as such various view- 
points could not be exhaustively developed. In a way that saves the 
reader from the jungle of details and leads him straight to the heart 
of the problem. However, read together, the individual pieces 
merge in harmony to give one the emerging picture of education. 


Educating the Emotions, Social Experience and the Curriculum, 
the Core Curriculum, A plea for Religious Instruction in Education, 
The Training of College Teachers were published in Education 
Quarterly, Ministry of Education Govt. of India, Education for 
Democracy, Cruelty towards Children, Teachers and the Distressed 
Youth in the Tribune, Ambala Cantt. The Gifted Child, Education 
for Inter-national Harmony in The Bihar Educationist, Patna. The 
Community School in Education, Lucknow, General Education in a 
Technological Agein Educational India, Aesthetic Education in Indian 
Philosophical Quarterly, Amalner ; The Medium of Instruction at 
the University level in the Panjab Education Quarterly, Jullundur. 
In Retrospect in New Era in Home and School London, ‘Education in 
a changing world'is a summary of the ‘Sodhi Memorial Lecture’ - 
delivered at the Govt. Basic Training College, Dharamsala in the 
year 1960. xum 


(ii) 


My heartiest thanks are due to the editors of papers and journals 
mentioned above for permitting me to publish the material in the 
form of the book. 


Dept. of Philosophy, 
Panjab University, 
Chandigarh. Prem Nath 

June, 1964. | 
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EDUCATING THE 
EMOTIONS 1 


While some of the leaders of thought in philosophy and edu- 
cation kept toying with the so-called higher faculties of mind like 
Reason, Conscience, Will and Divinity and putting a great store by 
them, the individual and the crowd down the ages have been, never- 
theless, rocked by the powerful work-a-day emotions. If, therefore, 
‘Pure Reason’ proves ineffective and turns out to be an illusion like 
many others created by man, it is understandable. By merely preach- 
ing sermons loaded with high and dry reason you just cannot make 
people any the better, may-be youend up by making them a little 
worse by unwittingly causing conflicts and complexes in their minds. 
Parents, teachers and reformers having painstakingly driven in the 
rationale of obedience and duty in the minds of humans have usually 
got, to their bewilderment, a bitter revolt in return. This paradox of 
human situation needs proper probing for the right solution of some 
of the knottiest problems of human living. 


Unity is an inescapable characteristic of mentally healthy 
personality. It is not a gift of nature for any person but the prize 
to be won in social milieu through personal effort as well as of those 
who are responsible for his rearing and education. No matter 
how much verbal learning or practical skill one may acquire he is not 
likely to spin out an integrated personality unless he has learnt to 
control and organise his emotions in a healthy way. For, to be 
sure, emotions are the basic elements out of which all later mental 
powers arise. It is out of them that sentiments, attitudes and philo- 
sophies of life are built. Even Reason, that hero in Philosophy, is 
exposed to the danger of being blown off when the storm of emotions 
arises. As a matter of fact, for all practical purposes it is the proper 
organisation of feelings and emotions that we call reason. Reason 
and morality seen in proper perspective are just the epitome of the 
culture of feelings and emotions. That is why early Greek philo- 
sophers were quick to recognise the rightful place of emotional s 
discipline in their scheme of education. This they sought to realise, 
amongst other methods, through music which brings harmony and 
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2 THE VISION OF EDUCATION 
refinement of feelings and character. 


It is a pity that for long the scholastic education, by its own 
logic of operation, has greatly ignored the education of emotions. 
Students have been taught to live more on words and to acquire the 
skill of making a cob-web of abstract ideas rather than to feel in any 
significant way the vital experiences that, for example, literature, 
philosophy and life are capable of providing. Imagine thousands 
upon thousands of educated people going to books for learning the 
art of friendship but coming out no better than the self-same quarrel- 
some persons after all! People so educated seem to be desensitized 
in their feelings and emotions to be able to make beautiful living and 
sublime social pattern out of them. Instead they are obliged to feed 
themselves on verbiage. Where individuals and peoples should be 
friends amongst themselves by the natural procedure of the right 
cultivation of feelings of sympathy and kinship the whole range of 
ideologies and diplomacies is pressed into service to invoke inter- 
personal and international goodwill. And yet if goodwill comes, 
it does through face to face relations rich with healthy emotional 
experiences, 


What precisely then is the educational problem in this con- 
text? It is not the repression of emotions on any showing for that, 
as the psychologist warns us, creates complexes, frustrations and 
aggression which eventually work themselves out on neighbours and 
on national and international life. The educational task, on the 
contrary, is to train children and the grown-ups to attach their 
emotional urges to socially desirable goals, symbols and values. It is 
to lead them to experience habitually the desirable kinds of emo- 
tions. And this is possible for the emotional reactions are acquired 
as a part of the general process of learning and socialisation. It is 
also necessary to ensure that children are not over-stimulated in 
emotions however noble. Overweening emotionality is damaging 
to the health of the organism and interferes in learning, efficiency 
and creativity It is the balance of emotions that is the objective so 
that the emotionally mature people be immune to propaganda highly 
charged with emotions. Emotional energy, it goes without saying, 
is very vital to human living. The fate of mankind depends on how 
best this energy is conserved and exploited for the good of the 
individual and society both. Luckily for us, Unesco, of late, is 
engaged in laudable task of canalising the emotional energy in desir- 
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able directions. Better results are expected if homes and educational 
institutions supplement this work effectively. 


Before anything is achieved in this direction it is necessary 
to understand the basic emotional needs of children so that proper 
supply of the right kinds of emotions is made available to them. 
More than anything else, the growing child needs the affection of 
parents and others around him. This in itself is a directly satisfying 
experience, But whatis more, this is calculated by the *emotional 
logic' of the child as a token of his security and personal worth and 
satisfying status which are central to emotional stability. Those 
Who are denied reasonable affection in childhood generally nurse 
hostility to parents and are never at ease with themselves and others. 
Gradually this hostility is transferred to teachers and society at large. 
Karen Horney in her Neurotic Personality of our Times has so 
ably proved that those from whom love is withheld either withdraw 
themselves into isolation nursing and brooding over all sorts of 
grievances or turn criminals and revolt against society. Similarly 
Hollir gworth’s study of children in orphanages reveals that it is the 
denial of proper amount of love that makes most of them emotionally 
unstable. Of course, equally damaging is protection and over- 
indulgence on the part of parents and teachers for together they lead 
children away from reality and disable them to adjust to life- 
situations properly. To find the balance between over-protection 
and rejection is the real task of creative parenthood and dynamic 
education. 

The responsibility of the school in building up the sense of 
security is very great indeed. Children must be accepted with all 
their faults and shortcomings and with their varying IQs as sacred 
personalities to be approached with religious sympathy and philoso- 
phic understanding. They must be assured the freedom that is their 
due and helped to grow in a fearless and hence invigorating social 
atmosphere. 

The task given to children and responsibilities expected of them 
should not be beyond their standards. Very often over-enthusiastic 
teachers set standards for their pupils which are beyond their grasp 
with the result that the debilitating sense of failure overtakes them. In 
fact the teacher should be able to help his pupils to set their goals in 
harmony with their interests, abilities and handicaps so that they may be 
able to enjoy their work and not feel bored and have to unnecessarily, 
pile up tensions in their minds, Many teachers are aware of the 
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situation where children would rather court punishment for just a 
little excitement to relieve the monotony created by the difficult 
tasks expected of them. In other words the pupils should be led to 
have the feeling of success. Each success however little should be 
recognised by the teacher. As Burnham in the Normal Mind says: 
“This stimulus of success is an essential condition of normal develop- 
mentand mental health. Continued failure, on the other hand is 
liable to develop an unsocial attitude, the shut-in personality, and 
to plant the seeds, perhaps of mental disorder......... The great and 
essential condition, if pupils are to have success —real success as the 
psychologist understands the word--is opportunity for doing things, 
for tasks worthwhile, purposeful activity, self-activity of the 
highest kind. Without opportunity for this, pupils cannot succeed.” 


It is in the group that the child learns to love and hate, co- 
operate and quarrel. His first experiences in the group become 
foundational to his growing personality. If a leading statesman, 
to take an example, cannot see the logic of neutrality in international 
politics it may well be suspected that in early childhood he was 
given to forming cliques. The foundation of civilization may in fact 
be rightly located in the emotional life of children. It falls on parents 
and teachers, therefore, to guide the group life of children intelligently 
but without undue interference. While children should be helped 
to develop group loyalties and the habit of give and take, care should 
be taken that the loyalties so developed are not at cross purpose 
with other groups. In fact, the test of a well-adjusted child within 
the group is that he is able to detach himself from the group 
with comparative ease and calm to be able to join other groups for 
different tasks. Addiction to small groups and strong resistance to 
withdrawal from the group for practical adjustments for a while 
though are the problems which many teachers find difficult to solve. 
But solved they must be if in adult life we want to end narrow 
communalism, regionalism or narrow nationalism. 


The group life presents a new problem particularly in our 
Country where traditions are against co-education which, neverthe- 
less, has come to stay. This conflict between the old values and the 
new has its repercussions on the growing minds. The new education 
has a great responsibility in this direction for earlier experiences about 
sex determine the later inter-sex relationships. A detailed study of 
this problem belongs in another place. It may, however, be men- 
tioned in passing that for the young boys and girls the strain of being 
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together and consequent emotional disturbances are injurious to 
their mental health. Fitful indiscipline among students partly owes 
to the lack of healthy adjustment in inter-sex relationships before 
marriage. New understanding, new attitudes and new behaviour 
patterns need be developed among the students so that they experience 
healthy and desirable sex emotions while engaged together in the task 
of learning. 


One of the most destructive of emotions is fear and it is highly 
desirable that children should be educated to protect themselves + 
against it. The home and the school atmosphere should be dis- 
abused of it if children are to develop emotional stability. It is not 
widely realized that besides sapping the energies of the individuals, 
fear in one form or the other is one of the major causes of communal 
strifes and wars. The teacher must, therefore, sooner dispense with 
fear as a weapon for whipping up learning and for securing 
the unqualified submission and obedience of his pupils. He should 
also have an eye on the bullies in the class so that they do not 
succeed in coercing the gentler lot in their formative years, thus 
depositing all sorts of fears in their personalities, ^ Besides, the 
teacher, like the parents, should not yield to tantrums at every turn 
for they cause endless train of fears and work towards nervousness 
among children, Instead of using fear and anger as motivation in 
learning, the teacher would do well to develop the sense of humour 
and employ it generously for organising human affairs and learnings 
in the school. 


It follows that the authoritarian discipline and autocratic 
organisation have no place in the new education since they breed fears 
and the like. J. Murray writes in The Child and His Curriculum, : 
“Lippit and Whili reproduced an autocratic school room, a laissez- 
faire situation, and a friendly democratic regime where the children 
were closely matched groups. There was more tension, more emotion, 
more fighting in the autocratic groups..... In the democratic group 
there was a better sense of co-operative work toward a common goal. 
Having achieved certain results in the -democratic group, the children 


.Were found to want to share with each other their materials and 


‘their products. But in the autocratic group there was much wrangl- 
ing and ultimately some destruction of the things that had been 
made.” It is in the fitness of things that teachers acquire a whole 
new point of view about discipline and encourage the demoaratic 
Practices and virtues in the school so that emotional energies are 
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released for constructive purposes. And that is saying a good 
deal. 


Since emotional life of children is greatly constructed out of 
the emotional qualities of parents and teachers, the latter must 
regularly scrutinize themselves so that undesirable reactions are not 
passed on to children. They should recondition their attitudes and 
habits before they can exercise vital influence on children; it is 
significant that the emotional health of children largely depends on 
that of the adults around them. A study by M. Turner and his 
associates fully establishes this thesis: Mental health of 73 fifth and 
sixth grade teachers and that of 21095 pupils was assessed. It was 
found that the pupils of teachers in good mental health showed 
measurably greater emotional stability than did the pupils of teachers 
in poor mental health. 


The teacher s knowledge of pupil’s cultural background and of 
the obtaining conditions in the family is a great help in assisting the 
latter to gain insight in life and in resolving enervating emotional 
conflicts. In advanced institutions in the United States, for example, 
the school psychologist and the school sociologist join the teachers in 
solving the emotional problems of children, They visit the homes 
of children and with co-operation of parents think out the ways 
and means of reducing emotional troubles. The more the 
parents and teachers discuss understandingly the problems of children 
between themselves, the more do they gain insight into their 
dynamisms and behaviour. Emotional health is not an affair of the 
individual but of the whole community. To help raise integrated 
children, the whole community should be emotionally stable and 
consistent and generate a lot of warmth. 


As a general rule, freedom, self-expression and group activity 
within the democratic framework are essential conditions of realizing 
the objectives of emotional health. Many are the opportunities and 
the methods for intelligent teachers in this regard.. Mention may 
be made of just a few aspects here. 


The various subjects of the curriculum may well be availed of 
by the teacher to stimulate desirable emotions in the pupils. For 
example, he can demonstrate through subjects like geography, 
commerce and history the interdependence of people of different 
lands and their obligations to each other, Similarly by taking the 
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pupils round to hospitals and showing them the science in the service 
of man he can the more humanise them as well as show them the 
science and technology in their Proper perspective. And so on and 
so on. 


‘ 


Play, ranging all the way from simple make-believe and 
drawing of children to highly organised dramatic activities of the 
adults, should find a leading place in education, Understood in its 
ful) sense, it performs formative and therapeutic functions. It trains 
emotions by canalizing the emotional energy in organised lines. It 
helps in charging off the inner conflicts and thus lessening their 
pressure. Arts and creative activities expressed by way of play refine 
emotions and use up lot of emotional energy which would otherwise 
go into socially undesirable channels. Rightly does Lowenfield say 
that “Play is an essential function of the passage from immaturity 
to emotional maturity." The school must, therefore, provide 
a large range of creative activities so that the children do not 
Starve of emotional satisfaction. Individual and folk music and 
dance have in their own right a large claim on education although it 
isa pity that much of art is being gradually intellectualised in the new 
school. Instead of music it is musicology, i. e., the science and history 
of music that are being pushed into prominence. And the same is true 
about painting and other fine arts. But it should not be forgotten 
that it is the creative learning and expression which develop the child 
and help him to self-discovery and balance in life. Whenever art and 
creative activities have been relegated into the background the 
emotional life of the people has greatly suffered. 


There is ever more need to exploit the potentialities of face to 
face relations in the school and outside so that children and the 
youth get into the habit of experiencing the emotions of friendship 
and mutuality and eliminating suspicion, jealousy and hatred. 
Without these grand emotions the real meaning and the rare delights 
of life would be lost to them. Intergroup, inter-class and inter- 
school functions, like games, picnics, dinners and teas, are calculated 
to enrich understanding and build enduring sentiments of co- 
operation. Guided participation in the community life and under- 
taking different types of social service accelerate the humanisinge 
Process. The new community school based on the principles of 
mutuality of interests and activities has in effect greatly contrjbuted 
to the building of emotional health. ; 
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The destiny of moral and intellectual faculties is indissolubly 
mixed up with emotions. But for the emotional warmth for humanity 
and humane values all our acquisitions of science and technology may 
prove our undoing. The atomic age should therefore quicker 
realise the rationale of emotional education if society is to be 
reconstructed on sound foundations. 


AESTHETIC EDUCATION 2 


It is a pathetic irony that the world having advanced and still 
advancing fast technologically has blown up the human mind in the 
smoke of utter confusion as it were. One had piously hoped that 
the gifts of technology would bring prosperity to mankind struggling 
hard against the hazards of poverty. While no doubt there is visible 
rise in the level of economic prosperity, the same cannot be affirmed 
with confidence of world peace or of human happiness in general. 
Technology seems to be having the better of the infirm human mind; 
itcame in as the servant of man but is establishing itself as his 
master. There is the mad race for material things, for armaments, 
for atomic and hydrogen bombs which altogether crowd out the fine 
achievements of technology in the fields of housing, health, medicine, 
surgery, travel, education and the rest. For what of palatial build- 
ings, restful hospitals, fast means of communication and travel if in 
the bargain the human spirit is ill at ease, if the zest for life is gone, 
if happiness haunts as a ghost ! What of them again if the lofty 
human values that alone give meaning to life cower under their 
mighty weight ! Surely something is amiss somewhere. Our elements 
are out of harmony under acute pressure of more or less universal 
mood of purposelessness. Apparently technology in conspiracy with 
human ignorance and feeble mindedness is outwitting science as a 
heroic mode of knowledge, wisdom and life. 


Even the most optimistic social philosopher or for that matter 
any enlightened politician would turn in despair to education in the 
hope of finding solution to the sorry state of affairs in the world. As 
it is, the educational scene is not very promising either, this despite 
some really worthwhile educational reconstruction. By and large, 
there is yet too much of hang-over of the scholastic tradition which 
in turn has fed itself on Rationalism in philosophy. Too much of 
reliance on Reason has given an intellectual bias to education : 
there is more of emphasis on verbal knowledge, on formal logic and 
on intellect. The two intertwined fallacies in education yet endure : 
One, that man can be taught Reason as any factual school subject; 
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two, that formal training of intellect is about all required for his 
education. As such education is hardly satisfying or of the whole 
man. It is at best a partial education directed to some elements of 
human personality. Hence the Paradox of the age that the educated 
man is neither a happy nor a wise man ! 


Also, no wonder if there is an epidemic of indiscipline and ag- 
gression in the student world. The dissatisfied minds are always a 
source of great danger to themselves and to the society about them. It 
is more than useless therefore to dole out noble sermons in season 
and out season to the youth on the subject of discipline and social 
service when in a matter of moments they ridicule in practice the 
very sermons, when what is needed is a wholly satisfying education, 


Exhortations have hardly helped people to either discipline or 
morality. 


What most of our education ignores is that vital reservoir of 
human life, called emotions. Emotions, to be sure, are the basic ele- 
ment on which is built the whole superstructure of human personality. 
It is out of them that sentiments, attitudes and philosophies of life 
arise. Even Reason, that hero in philosophy, is exposed to the 
danger of being blown off when the storm of emotions arises. As a 
Matter of fact, for all practical purposes it is the Proper organisation 
of feelings and emotions that we call reason. Reason and morality 
Seen in proper Perspective are just the epitome of the culture of 
feelings and emotions. 


It is gratifying and instructive to find how admirably some 
of the earlier cultures employed fine arts in the service of emotional 
culture, general education and social reconstruction. Let us hear 
Plato, in behalf of the classical Greek culture, what he has to say 
about music: “Can he who is harmoniously constituted ever be 
unjust ? Is not this, Gancon, why musical training is so powerful 
because rhythm and harmony find their way into the secret places of 
the soul, bearing grace in their movements and making the soul 
graceful ?....., Damon tells me—and I can quite believe it—that when 


modes of music change, the fundamental laws of state change with 
them.” 


What Plato has said in Tespect of music is more or less true of 

' all fine arts—painting, sculpture, dramatics, dancing and the rest, Art 
is truly the guardian of public health and morality. And whenever it 
is relegated to backwaters, there is a serious danger to the health of 
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the individual and society alike. All good art uses emotional energy 
through creative activity flourishing on the sense of beauty, harmony 
and rhythm. Spontaneity and self-expression are the first principles 
of art. They are the dynamisms that move individuals to artistic 
expression and thereby register balanced and exuberant life in them. 
When a painter, for example, has painted a character or a scene, 
what emerges is not the jumbling of nonsense lines and chaotic 
colour but a highly meaningful glimpse or even interpretation of life. 
Art not only represents life but also interprets it and even mystifies 
it so that ever greater number of people are moved to understand 
life and partake of its joys zestfully as much as to bear its sorrows 
with dignity. Art brings out creativity, engages the whole man, 
helps self-discovery, spreads harmony and happiness and, not the 
least, teaches as no teacher can. Bernard Shaw has expressed a 
vital truth: “...... fine art is the only teacher except torture," Similarly 
any number of thinkers have pronounced themselves on the utility of 
the contemplation and creation of beauty as anti-dote to many of 
our social and political ills. Goethe, the great German poet- 
philosopher, went the whole length to say, “Take care of the beautiful ~ 
and good would take care of its ownself.” For our want of sufficient 
aesthetic consciousness and activity we are paying heavily in the 
form of tantrums, restlessness, neurosis, distrust, jealousy, hatred and 
aggression! People engaged in artistic activities are calculated to 
develop integrated and hence happy and moral personalities. It is 
this broad statement which I want to reduce to life in general and ~ 
education in particular. 


The programme of art education in the school should not mean 
just the academic teaching of various art subjects to selected few. 
That does not mean that expertism in art is to be ruled out of court 
or aesthetes are not to be trained. But, for the generality of students 
what matters is the overall training of the aesthetic sensibilities so 
that whatever their subjects of study or whatever their avocations in 
future, they bring to bear on their work and day-to-day dealings the 
finer emotions and coherent designs born out of the sense of beauty. 
That means that art must pervade all subjects of the curriculum so 
that neither the subjects nor the students who are sought to be 
trained through them lack in aesthetic elements. As a matter of 
fact, art in general and various art subjects in particular must 
minister to life, to the finest of fine arts—the art of living. It is art 
as a way of life, therefore, that should be the main concern of edu- 
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cation. Thatapproach alone can enrich the curricuium in the real 
sense. Rightly does M.E. Haggerty observe, “The teachers’ art 
must be that of the broad and crowded avenues of life, the home, 
the factory, the market place. It is this conception that must be 
clarified and dramatised in concrete ways, if art is to take its place 
in the schools as a major and vital instrument of cultural edu- 
cation.” ~ 


Art is not a mere theoretical or abstract adacadabra meant for 
the dreamy leisure class as any number of parents and teachers 
believe. Taught the right way, it has immense potentialities of 
application to all departments of life. Art courses are already be- 
coming popular where industry needs ever more trained personnel 
in art. It is also practical in the sense that it improves the taste of 
the people and thus brings about a revolutionary change in the indus- 
trial and social life. Take, for example, the obscene literature and 
films invading the child and adolescent minds and the state expending 
all energy and money to check the invasion. Yet the invasion is 
better checked by the fine taste than by the might of the government, 
Similarly where a number of political conferences thriving on diplo- 
macy would fail to bring out international harmony the missionaries 
of art would do the trick ; art has a universal language, a universal 
appeal no matter what the media be, 


It follows that it is futile to dismiss art as being unpractical 
unless we put a perverted construction on the concept of utility. It 
is equally erroneous to hug to the notion that art leads to luxury or 
corrupts morals. This piece of belief is the outcome of the mis- 
applied statement that artis a-moral or the outcome of the de- 
generated cult of art. Art is neither mean exhibitionism nor vulgar 
Ostentatiousness. Nor does it mean hard austerity and extreme self- 
denial. Nor on the other hand should simple living mean inartistic 
and shabby living as some of the people believe. Indeed art is the 
Simple and spontaneous expression of all that is beautiful in man and 
the universe. Its avowed aim is to make for beautiful designs in 
different aspects of life. And “design laws,” as an aesthete has well 
put,."are divine laws.” Art through its spontaneity, creativity and 
‘emotional culture leads to a highly honoured discipline of life-which 
institutional religions and authoritarianism have never succeeded 
in achieving. It is far easier to expect a child to keep himself and 
his surroundings clean through stimulating his aesthetic sensibilities 
than through elaborate code of conduct and dangling before him 
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the swords of fear and punishment for breach of them. The dis«- 
cipline of art—since it engages the whole man, his emotions, 
intellect and activity—is in no way inferior to the intellectual discipline 
or any other brand of discipline known to educationists, It is wholly 
democratic as it makes for the education of free men. 


Art instruction in the school should be broad-based and 
integrated with the rest of the curriculum covering technical as well 
as liberal education. It is necessary that the teacher fully takes into 
consideration the aptitudes of his pupils as well as respects their 
aesthetic standards. Naturally young children should not be expected 
to have very high aesthetic standards to begin with. So whether 
they make a mess of things initially in painting, sculpture, music, 
dramatics or crafts, the teacher should not lose patience and as such 
dishearten them and block their impulse to creativity. Spontancity 
is the soul of art and, therefore, the teacher must allow legitimate 
expression no matter if the hands that move and the throat that 
articulates produce rather shabby sketches, articles or dull and 
depressing tones, Given the invigorating atmosphere, reasonable 
direction and inspiration children would of themselves with ease 
develop a number of skills for as L.P. Jacks says, “Man by nature 
is a skill hungry animal.” Too much of formalised and directed 
instruction in art freezes the creative impulses. 


The nature of activity in art should be clearly distinguished 
from the cult of activity popular in the run of general education. 
The spirit of the activity method is hardly being applied in the so- 
called Activity schools. The activities—for the most part formalised, 
directed, routinised —begin and end on the physical plane without in 
any real way moving the inner depths of mind. The art-activity on 
the other hand takes its rise in the sharp perceptions and subtle 
emotions and through various modes of expression, creates designs 
and thereby simultaneously gives expression to emotions as well as 
transforms them. It moves the body and the mind in unison towards 
beautiful visions and creations. Much of the craft education in 
schools, it may be said on the authority of experts, is Proving a 
waste, as the fundamental principles of art are not being applied to it. 
Mere mechanical production, as much of the craft work in our 
schools tends to be, robs the pupils of doing things on spontaneous 
impulse, robs them as well of recreation and easiness in their edu- 
cative process, Planning in craft education, while it may well take 
into consideration the utility and economic factors, should yet: be 
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more intimately related to the inner life of the child. To make 
children full-fledged producers of industrial goods according to a 
rigid and formal plan is to cut down on their imagery and to dry up 
their emotions, the very vitals which would have stood them and the 
society in good stead eventually. The success of the Basic scheme 
of education in our country, to venture an opinion in this context, 
largely depends on how in practice creative impulses are released, 
It is the considered opinion of some of those educationists who 
should matter that arts and crafts should not be organised as water- 
tight compartments in the school but should form an integral part 
of one parent department so that beauty and utility commingle to our 
total advantage. 


A pupil’s inspiration in artistic activity may well up from 
direct contact with the panorama of life and nature or from the 
indirect contact such as uplifting paintings and books. In any case 
the teacher sets the Stage and keeps inspiring without making the 
pupils feel his overwhelming presence. The obvious obligation of 
the school and community in this regard is to provide enough of 
Space and varied material for the proper execution of such activities. 
Most of the progressive schools have their own museums, art 
galleries, art libraries and the rest which form a highly congenial 
environment to which the successive generations of pupils keep on 
adding the rich wealth of artistic production, Besides, visits to fine 
arts exhibitions, museums, buildings of superb architectural beauty, 
musical concerts, dramas, etc. are bound to provide the young minds 
with rich fund of experience the impressions and resources of which 
may all through serve as the fly-wheel of art. Art, to be sure, is first 
of all an intimate experience of Beauty before it enters into the phase 
of creating the forms of Beauty. 


Perhaps it would be true to say that art does not require as 
much instruction as atmosphere. And the atmosphere should begin 
with the schools first, if it cannot somehow begin with the home, 
Through the conscious and active Participation of students, the school 
need be beautified on the simple principles of cleanliness, order- 
liness, simplicity and beautiful decorations which may be cheap or 
otherwise as the school finances allow. This may form the nu- 
sleus of the rest of activities in the regular and more advanced 
branches of art. The school gardening, for example, may prove to 
be highly stimulating experience and activity towards realizing the 
captivating beauties of Nature and of human vision and labour. The 
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aesthetic experiences and activities in the school are bound to broaden 
into the wider arena of life. 


Dramatic activity, which children and the youth take to so 
easily and in play-way, can easily be one of the finest media of self- 
expression, catharsis and self-realization, It has singular merit in it 
combines in it most ofthe arts. If the whole plan of the dramatic 
activity is executed creatively, the activity does spread over a large 
number of students and cover a very large area of human emotions. 
The playlet itself may be written out by students themselves ; this 
will give them training in creative writing. Some may paint beautiful 
wall-posters to publicise the drama. Others may engage themselves 
in composing or singing music or in dance or in odds and bits of 
decorations. A few may yet pen critical reviews of the staged- 
playlet. Andso on. All in all, engagement in dramatics is a com- 
pletely satisfying and rewarding experience to the participants besides 
being an effective instrumentality of evoking co-operation, feeling of 
fellowship and appreciation of abiding human values in contrast to 
purely economic and utilitarian values. And if after all, must there 
survive the demon of aggression or the “death instinct" (Freud) 
and must that find an outlet, the tragedy may better be played 
safely on the dramatic stage than enacted on the world scene towards 
human annihilation. 


While it is not possible to refer to all the fine arts individually, 


a little reflection on music may be worthwhile. For ages music has 


been accepted as a great force in intellectual and emotional discipline, 
in the formation of character. Shakespeare in The Merchant of 
Venice glorifies music thus : 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treason, stratagems and spoils, 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night 

And his affections as Erebus. 

Let no such men be trusted. 

Mark the music ! 


The music voted for is not the mechanical, or mechanised or 
otherwise inferior music but that which takes its rise in the deepest 
throbs of human heart and sings out the utmost purity and lucidity. 
It will not, therefore, be too much to ask for a respectable share for 
music education in the school and university curricula. It is an 
unfortunate error, should it still linger in some quarters that music’ 
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is a subject for girls rather than for boys. In a number of inter- 
national Colleges abroad music is one of the major subjects of pur- 
suit and in result has proved very efficacious in bringing about 
international harmony. Music therapy and the rest of art therapy, 
which are being wielded with considerable success, are well proving 
soothing and curative powers of fine arts. 

Folk music, which for some time has fallen on evil days, need. 
be revived as it plays a vital part in cultural renaissance of any 
nation. As a cumulative expression of the group it needs encourage- 
ment at the hands of teachers. As Professor Cherbuliez observes, 
“Folk music provides the child mind with a valuable opportunity 
to grasp without abstract, theoretical or erudite explanation, the 
essence of a work of art.” International Folk Music Council has 
done commendable work in popularising folk music in schools and 
in the community, 

Without disparaging technical or intellectual educations, rather 
to invest them with the real human meaning, it may be ventured by 
way of conclusion that a great part of the future of education and 
humanity is in art as a beautiful and righteous way of life ; the right 
aesthetic education can provide much-needed sanity, peace and zest 
for life to humanity lost alas ! in the grim darkness of depravity. 


EDUCATION FOR 3 
DEMOCRACY 


Democratic philosophy and traditions are not absolutely alien 
to our country yet there is no denying that owing to centuries of 
slavery and consequent political stalemate we have to make an axtra- 
ordinary effort to recapture and nourish the spirit of democracy. There 
is a special reason for us to have an exceptional affinity with this sys- 
tem of government for it issues out of the deep-rooted religious canons 
of the sacredness of human personality, toleration and equality. 
Genetically speaking it is difficult to dissociate the religious and the 
political in democracy. And yet itis a pity that the unperceiving 
and untrained minds equate democracy only with certain routine and 
mechanical operations like electioneering, vote-casting and the like. 
As a matter of fact, democracy is a way of life demanding continual 
adjustment and improvement in human relations so that the funda- 
mental notions of equality and justice are effectively translated into 
practice. Political machinery and the whole range of institutions, 
traditions and ceremonies are just instrumentalities for the realisation 
of the deepest humanity. Education, as a means of social control, 
can contribute a good deal in the realisation of a truly democratic 
society. 


In keeping with the deeper shades of democracy the first charge 
on education is to inculcate in the minds of educands the utmost 
respect and consideration for human personality. Against ‘innocence 
theory’ about children there is more evidence to show that children, 
unless trained otherwise, have egocentric and competitive tendencies. 
And they comparatively outgrow these only gradually, say by the age 
of about eight and that too if they are provided the climate of co- 
operation and kind leadership. Sociability of high order is not a 
given fact in human nature but something which can be achieved by 
proper planning and effort. It is for the teachers, therefore, to see 
that the groupal and inter-groupal life of children under their charge 
is well-directed. In all advanced schools, to-day, far greater stress is 
laid on the quality of inter-personal and inter-groupal relationship than , 
on mere bookish knowledge. For it needs no pleading to prove 
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that the patterns of behaviour acquired in early childhood weigh 
heavily all through. Nursery foundations of civilization can only be 
ignored at the peril of humanity. In a concrete way, through co- 
Operative projects, play, dramatics and the like, children can be 
brought closer to each other to develop humanistic qualities of give 
and take, toleration and respect. It is on this experience of 
comradeship, of worthwhileness, of joint enterprise and joint responsi- 
bility that the fate of democracy largely depends, The more intense 
and qualitative this experience, the more are the chances of the 
Success of a democracy in any country. That was why Dr. Dewey, 
the leading exponent of democratic education, set the greatest store 
by the concept of ‘social intelligence’ in education, That is to say, it 
is an onerous function of education to develop in pupils a sharp 
sensitiveness to social problems and efficiency to deal with them in 
a practical but graceful way. 


Democracy is Synonymous with morality. The ultimate morality 
of democratic living does not inhere in the form but in the quality 
of self-discipline and moral values that are displayed in the course of 
democratic process. Short of that, the ridicule hurled at democracy 
by Neitzche that it is “mania of counting noses” should not be 
grudged. What is wanted, therefore, is the practice in certain virtues 
of life. Without a certain amount of conditioning in moral habits 


itis not possible to expect good results in any field of human 
endeavour, 


Side by side with the emotional culture leading to better 
integration of personalities it is essential to develop the capacity of 
independent thinking among pupils. To my mind, it ought to be one 
of the major planks in our education but to which unfortunately 
much attention has not yet been paid. Think of dumb-founded 
class apparently listening to a teacher’s lecture or of thousands after 
thousands of students entering the examination halls and soon 
Teproducing nearly mechanically the whole lot of matter that was 
committed to memory somehow! That is anything but indepen- 
dent thinking. Think also of a large number of teachers who, in 
accordance with their own notions of educational practice, far sooner 
turn out students from their classes than allow them the Opportunity 
to discuss various issues. Narrowly conceived education as such js 
doing the greatest disservice to the basic virtue of independent think- 
ing without which the much-sung hymn of freedom is a grand 
illusion. As a teacher, who has had the opportunity of judging things 
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from close quarters, I am constrained to say that, by and large, 
mental effort in the way of self-thinking is becoming ever more 
painful to students. Our system of education and teachers both have 
to own a large part of responsibility for this sad phase. 


In an age when scientific and technological knowledge has 
brought about rapid changes in our socio-economic structure and 
in our values, when new social order is fast emerging and also when 
there is a lot of confusion and conflict of ideologies fanned by the 
latest propaganda techniques, it is highly necessary that individuals 
be equipped to think for themselves honestly and painstakingly. 
Independent thinking, however, does not mean bluntly egoistic way 
of looking at things but implies thoughtfulness and. honesty on the 
one hand and consultation and discussion with others on the other. 
As Alexander Meicklejohn puts it beautifully, “The art of democ acy 
is the art of thinking independently together.” That ensures the 
virtue of co-operative thinking as well as immunity from propaganda. 
That also gives a proper direction to the much abused privilege of the 
freedom of expression, The free expression that runs counter to 
non-violence is undemocratic. It appears many democratic groups 
would do them singular honour by teaching their members to hold 
their tongues or to put down their pens. In the name of democracy 
are expressed at times the vulgar and the base in man. That precisely 
is what democracy is out to check. But the paradox of democracy 
is bound to linger until freedom of expression and restraint are 
properly harmonised. 

Progressive educational institutions are providing abundant 
democratic living and experiences. Committees, study and discussion 
groups and debating clubs are a common feature Where funds 
allow weekly school-newspapers are used as forum to train students 
in the art of critical thinking and judicious expression of views. The 
problems reckoned with generally are those relating to school and 
the community around. All in all, these institutions encourage the 
sense of moral responsibility which, in fact, is the fly-wheel of 
democracy. < 

Unfortunately, Students’ Unions in colleges and universities 
have generally missed their mission and have drifted in the direction 
of power-politics and even of usurping the administrative control of 
the respective institutions. Democratic set-up in educational insti- 
tutions is not meant to be parallel in every detail to the political 
machinery. It is onlya training ground for fuller democratic life 
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later. In view of the immaturity of children and adolescents and in 
view of their heavy responsibilities in the matter of acquiring 
knowledge the democratic experiment in educational institutions has 
to be of a limited nature. Supervision and guidance of teachers is 
as much a necessity in social living as in the subjects of study. The 
two extremes, one that the Students? Unions Should be abolished 
straightaway and the other that all power be concentrated in them, 
Should be successfully avoided. Like most extremes they have their 
respective vices. The middle-of-the-road course is to so direct the 
activities of Students’ Unions that these become vital force in democra- 
tic life. To my mind the failure of Students’ Unions in any way is 
the failure of teachership. If teachers wake up to their responsibili- 
ties and live a little more dynamically and creatively there is no 
Teason why they should fail to establish confidence among their 
Students. And given the trust between the teacher and the taught the 
large-scale conflicts are nearly impossible. It is out and out 
defeatism and regression to cry for the close down of democratic set 
up in the institutions and raise instead the banner of authoritarian 
administration. Authority and rod could perhaps go well with 
feudalism and despotic monarchy but not with democracy on any 
showing. After all you cannot train people for democracy through 
non-domocratic institutions and Practices. 


In our country particularly where democratic traditions are in 
the course of formation the sound leadership of teachers is a dire 
necessity. We need a large army of teachers who are themselves 
trained in the ways of democracy. In the Teachers’ Training Colleges 
a far greater stress should be laid on the importance of democratic 
Practices so that the teachers under training are well-equipped for 
trying the experiment skilfully in their respective schools. For the in- 
Service teachers refresher courses in the broad principles and practices 
of democracy should be instituted. It will be admitted that easily 
teadable and pithy material on democracy is not as readily available 
85, say, literature on communism. It seems in the fitness of things, 
therefore, to make available a sort of blueprint on democracy to 
every teacher in the country. 


College and university teachers have so far enjoyed a special 
privilege of walking into the educational institutions without any 
training in the principles of education. This is the legacy of times 
.Wben education was compartmental and subjectwise; and it was 
thought good enough if a particular teacher knew his subject well. 
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But with the changing conception of education, relating it to life in 
general and democracy in particular it seems out of date not to 
provide college teachers with some sort of training in social sciences 
before they are permitted to assume responsibilities as teachers. 
Whether this training is given them along side of their courses of study 
leading to master’s degree or in short term course after their master’s 
degree is not very much material so long as they do get the requisite 
training. In our country, where social sciences are not yet interspersed 
with technical subjects, such courses are all the more necessary. 
Barring masters in philosophy, psychology and sociology the college 
teachers have not necessarily gone through literature on adolescent 
mind, to take only instance. The result is that some of them do not 
have healthy mental set for dealing with the adolescents under their 
charge. Iknow of a college teacher with exceptional reputation in 
his own subject who in one case insisted, on minor provocation, 
that a particular boy must stand up on the bench in the class-room 
before he could be permitted in the class in future. The result 
could not be happier. Such challenging attitudes usually give a set- 
back to democratic traditions and practices making for all sorts of 
avoidable conflicts. I am sure democratic life in colleges and 
universities can be any time happier and fruitful if the teachers 
really know the make-up of the adolescent mind, its fears and 
aspirations, its throbbing vitality for all sorts of activities, its hyper- 
sensitivity and so on. The adolescent mind is the most yielding one 
to kind and trustworthy counsel while it is highly combustible 
otherwise. This fact an average college teacher must bear in mind 
to be able to deal with his students effectively. Where teachers 
freely mix with their students and put them at ease, tensions and 
distrusts in their minds no longer well up with the result that a 
psychological climate is assured for guidance on the part of teachers, 
Given this climate the democratic practices are bound to multiply 
and improve in quality in such institutions. 
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4 EDUCATION FOR 
INTERNATIONAL HARMONY 


In the nature of things, today, one of the biggest problems of the 
age is the preservation of our species from extinction, to which all 
other human problems are subordinate. It is an ironical conspiracy 
of human geniusand temperament that threatens the highly evolved 
life on earth that Nature has taken countless ages to bring into being, 
Is it not that within man, using Freudian terminology—the ‘death 
instinct’ is having the better of ‘life instinct’ to his annihilation ? 
How could it be anything otherwise, the cynic or the war-monger 
would retort, when human nature and war are just two different 
modes of pointing to the same thing ? He would sooner pull out 
from his political armoury a brisk argument: since wars have occurred 
down the ages without exception, they must occur in future; history 
must repeat itself. 


The hackneyed arguments to assert that wars are inevitable, 
if not desirable, go only with low intelligence and comparative 
incapacity to break away from outmoded ways of living. Any one 
who has reasonable. intellectual integrity and sensitivity as well as 
the urge to go to all pains to understand things can well learn in ro 
time from the wealth of sociological and psychological researches 
that neither war is immortal, nor human nature in g:neral is cast in 
one unchangeable mould once for all. Man is vastly teachable ; 
just as he has been taught into war he can as well be taught out of 
itinto peace. This is not the voice of unreflecting faith or of wishful 
thinking but an echo of the hopeful researches of social scientists, 
The understanding of human nature is basic to moral and social 
reconstruction, And toa degree it is a technical matter. While 
every human being ought to be acquainted at least with the basic 
knowledge about human nature, the public man, the politician and 
the educator each has a. professional responsibility to have up -to- 
date knowledge of human nature and keep on revising his attitudes 
and approaches to various problems falling within his sphere of 
, activity. Unless our basic attitudes and approaches to life are correct, 
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we are bound to discover at the end of, may-be, hard labour that 
the labour is more than lost. 


Those who have calculative faith in education are pretty hope- 
ful that eventually it would succeed in turning the martial society in- 
to the pacifist one. But they know, too, that the full realization of this 
pious resolution itself depends on the absence of war for a reasonable 
period. There are presently vast forces which lie outside the control 
of educators; in the competition between education and politics 
the latter is formidable, for the present. If only the statesmen in the 
world, who count, come out more with their humanity than “politics” 
and play the game of life conscientiously, the educator can promise 
to posterity an infinitely superior child that ever walked the earth. 
Luckily for humanity and education, public opinion, partly through 
the school and partly through self-education, is gaining mass in 
favour of peace-voice of the people in almost all countries of the 
world Be that as it may, Education today is fully conscious of its 
responsibilities and is sparing no pains in making peace a reality. 
While statesmen can give us diluted peace—at best a temporary 
absence of bloody war though with an abundance of cold war—it is 
the educator, who by psychological revolution, can give us permanently 
substantial peace which will usher in a new era of vital and zestful 
living in history. The following observations are devoted to the 
practical role of education in bringing about that order. 


It is pretty certain that the efforts in the school and, by the same 
token, in the home in behalf of peace need be expended in many 
directions. The first task of the teacher on any logic is to address 
himself to the emotional life of his pupils emotions along with 
perceptions being the basic stuff on which the careers of reason and 
behaviour do largely depend. The huge emotional reservoir need be 
properly canalised lest it bursts into utter personal and societal 
damage. Unless the basic emotional needs of the child are adequately 
met, his frustration is bound to tell on him and the society alike. So, 
instead of callous ignorance and primitive authoritarianism, sympa- 
thetic understanding and just affection are the needs ia the school so 
that children rejoice in socially sanctioned self-respect, have the sense 
of belonging to the school and have the rare delight of being loved. 
Ail this helps them to take emotionally healthy view of life and they 
Iook forward to playing worthy roles when they grow up. Observa« 
tions and data pouring in from kindergartens amply indicate that 
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children brought up in atmosphere of planned freedom show very 
little of hatred, fear and aggression all of which are a rich fuel to 
social tensions and war. There is enough of psycho-analytical 
literature to show that hatred, fear and aggression, built up early in 
life, not only endure through the years but work themselves out with 
vengeance on an individual or society or both. Suicide is a case of 
aggression turned in on one's ownself as murder and war are cases 
of the same force turned on others. Sound emotional health, coupled 
of course with sound physical health capable of giving the real feel 
and thrill of the natural joys of life is, I believe, reasonable insurance 
against war-mongering. For strifes and wars in the final analysis 
are the results of the frustrations of dissatisfied life. Boredom has 
led to wars as much as ignorance, fanaticism, power-mania and the 
rest, 


The intelligent teachers, therefore, see to it that children under 
their care experience the right emotions with regard to different 
objects and thus cultivate rich crop of healthy sentiments. Life of 
children is so organised through curricular and co-curricular activi- 
ties that they feel real joy in co-operative work and simultaneously 
or gradvally develop an insight into the proper meaning of the 
"brotherhood of man." It is encouraging to see in some ably 
organised schools and homes how young things show high levels of 
Social understanding, sense of justice including regard for other 
children's sentiments and property (toy, books, etc.) and a will to 
help others without ulterior motives. The manhood of such 
childhood is bound to be glorious and a positive force in the cause of 
peace. 

One of the universally basic impulses of man is the will to 
power round which most of his emotions are organised. The child 
has this will to power as much as the adult has, only their modes of 
expression differ. While the child satisfies this by playing a railway 
guard or school master, the adult does it through attaining to certain 
positions of power or in the absence of them becoming such a 
nuisance or a knave that gives him compensatory power over others. 
Usually this basic energy finds outlet either in destructive projects 
or in constructive ones. Unless educated, the chances are that 
the child, following the easy path, would greatly enjoy destroying 
things and thus have the thrill of power. He may, for example, 
satisfy his sense of power by destroying with one kick of his foot 
the beautiful house of bricks built by his compeer even as a soldier 
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destroys a city for want of a better occupation and skill. But when 
this very child has himself learnt the skill, he far rather engages him- 
self in building a toy-house and comes to have due regard for other 
children’s constructions and property. There isa profound logic, 
therefore, in the theory that accords high place to constructive skills 
and aesthetics in education. Herbert Read in his deservedly well- 
received books Education for Peace and Education Through Art 
has built a sound thesis to the effect that the foundations of peace 
are rooted in the generally satisfying and creative art-education. 


The emphasis on emotional culture does by no means imply low 
premium on intellect. The intellect need be trained in the atmos- 
phere of intellectual freedom so that the young impressionable 
things do not fall prey to any forms of indoctrination and propaganda. 
It is a great educational fallacy on the part of parents and teachers 
not to allow children to think for themselves. The skilful teachers 
help their pupils in obtaining necessary information on any problem 
under study and then, if need be, guide them to reach their own 
conclusions after mutual discussion in an objective manner. Critical 
abilities developed as such are a sure check against insidious propa- 
ganda. Well-guided discussion forums in educational institutions 
are absolutely necessary so that the different points of view are 
rounded off without creating bad blood. 


One of our urgent needs is right information. Right and 
adequate information serves as an efficacious corrective to prejudices 
and at times to aggressive behaviour. Informing and reforming go 
hand in hand and it is just fair that people all over the world share 
common information based on truth. Let me quote a study to show 
how lack of proper information causes explosive prejudices : 


“In a typical middle class English group some 12 per cent 
were found to maintain that ‘The Jews corrupt everything with 
which they come into contact; 31 per cent believed that ‘Jews in 
their dealings are an absolute menace, money-grabbing and unscru. 
plous ; and 4 per cent believed that the Jews are the most despicable 
form of mankind which crawls on this earth. On the other hand, a 
number of people consider the Jews as a rather superior type of 
people ; thus 6 per cent believed that the Jews had survived per- 
secution because of the many admirable qualities they show.” 


Yet the national stereotypes expressed in the loose prejudices 
referred to above do not stand the test of objective tests. When'Jews 
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are tested on intelligence and personality trait tests, they reveal 
qualities of head and heart which are not only highly commendable 
but also not easily matchable. 

In view of the dangers of the passive ignorance and violent 
propaganda, the teacher may well take advantage of the Social 
Sciences Department of Unesco that is turning out booklets on the 
Way of Life of a number of countries. Together these monographs 
help to break the cultural barriers by objectively demonstrating that 
no single community or race has any time in history been an abso- 
lutely ‘closed’ group or can have a legitimate claim to ‘rac al 
superiority’. It is partly a thick layer of ignorance that hides under- 
neath the one heart of humanity. There is, therefore, a great need, « 
for adequate and suitable literature for all levels of students, devoted ` 
to international understanding. Wall papers and Daly News 
Boaidsin the school can as well be utilised to this end alongside 
the teacher's skill to convey news and views informally. Similarly, 
posters, pictures, news-reels, films, radio and television can well be 
utilised in this behalf. United Nations alone, through its various 
departments, has organised a number of services. “U.N. calling 
you", for example, as an educational programme of the Radio 
Division is already being profitably used by a large number of schools 
overthe globe. Similarly its prints of the broadcast scripts entitled 
U N. calling the Peoples of the World are highly informative and 
instructive. Students should be invited to form pannels to con- 
sider these broadcasts and publications and to comment on them. 

Among the factors that build healthy sentiments of friendship, 
face-to-face contacts are easily the most weighty. For instance, 
Whites and Negroes who, to begin with, are at daggers drawn develop 
sentiments of regard towards each other as a result of their working 
together in industry. Such contacts, by and large, help break the 
rigid isolationism of individuals and groups by removing their 
imaginary grievances, fears and suspicions regarding one another. 
International Camps, where students and teachers from different 
nationalities gather together for common living and common work, 
have already proved their merit. Volunteers from different countries 
join heads and hands together to work for the people who need their 
help on the basis of well conceived work-projects. These camps have 
' been found to provide a first-rate opportunity of experience in inter- 
national living and learning. 

‘Sometime back Unesco reported that while the scientific 
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facts and discoveries travel fast and penetrate the human life, the 
educational ideas and practices do not spread as fast— perhaps 
primarily due to the fact that the educators themselves offer resis- 
tance to new thoughts and ways. In view of this highly suggestive 
Observation there seems to be a strong case for organising Inter- 
national Seminars for teachers, where they will get “beneficial 
shocks" to cure them of tbe diseases of egotism and perverted 
nationalism. 


Regular institutions of international character are gradually 
coming into being on the crest of the wave of the world conscious- 
ness. Mention may be made here of the International Peoples’ 
College, Elsinors, Denmark, f;unded in the year 1921. By now it 
draws adults from most of the countries and sends them back deeply 
cultivated in international understanding and education. The media 
employed by this college are music, manual work and language study. 
The language study, by the way, is not confined to linguistics only but 
also touches on history and social matters so that the students make 
healthy contacts with the minds of other people. 


Exchange of students and teachers between different educational 
institutions of the world is estimated to be yielding good dividends, 
The scholars as such go to foreign countries not for purely personal 
learning and research work but also as cultural ambassadors carrying 
goodwill of the people of their respective countries and bringing in 
turn even a larger share of the same for their fellow country men. 
Similarly, Study Tours, even of a few weeks’ duration, have a 
profound effect in enlarging human understanding and sympathy. 
By providing first-hand observation, personal contacts and group 
discussions they prove to be life-transforming experience. Rightly 
does Hazlitt say, “With change of place, we change our ideas; nay 
our opinions and feelings,” 


It is pleasing to see some schools encouraging pen-friendships 
and exchange of gifts between children of different countries as well as 
celebrating effectively international occasions. It would be the more 
helpful if students are led to attach their sentiments to symbols and 
slogans of world unity. In any case, the muse of national.songs and 
anthems and the flutter of the national flags should, to say the least, 
be set in the background of one world. . 


The resources of the curriculum itself can be greatly exploited 
in favour of world unity. Although every curricular Subject has 
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bearing on international harmony, reference here may be made to 
Geography and History by way of illustration. Teaching of both 
History and Geography needs a good deal of re-orientation. Facts 
and events relating to both the subjects should be presented in the 
larger perspective of mankind in preference to regional and sectional 
framework. The International School at Geneva, for example, has 
broken away from the traditional practice of teaching Geography. 
Instead of presenting to pupils regional and national maps first, 
it seeks to familiarise them with the global maps at the very outset 
and then comes to the regional and national maps later. This does 
leave an impression on the minds of the pupils that the land of their 
birth is just a tiny part of the globe and they are dependent on the 
rest of the world in a number of ways. 


It is widely accepted, in principle at any rate, that the teaching 
and text books of history need a good deal of overhauling. The 
perspective of the history teacher should be the whole of humanity 
in the framework of which to locate the regional facts. If wars are 
to be alluded to, why should not proper mention be made of all 
those individuals, institutions and groups of people who have pro- 
tested against the ‘collective insanity’, have worked and died for 
peace? Why must wars be glorified? And as Bertrand Russell 
suggests, why should not the pupils be made to linger on in scenes of 
battle field to feel for themselves the bloody harvest of war? If the 
glory of war is a fact of history, no less is the tragedy of war. And 
at the back of these two facts lies a good deal of human psychology 
which the teacher should fully understand and explain. The revision 
of text books in history does not imply the very negation of the 
spirit of history but just this: that objectivity and impartiality would 
dictate the pen. And that means not mere off-hand jumbling of 
facts and dates but highly faithful record and scientific analysis of 
historical events. Myth and dogma in history should be replaced by 
truth and open-mindedness. 


If all goes well, the posterity will see the little children reading 
theiz school histories and proclaiming ruefully but with a spontaneous 
judgment, “Oh before us have gone races of mad men!’. And led 
by their instinct of curiosity they would instruct and amuse them- 
"selves in their school museums with the relics of the grand military 
paraphernalia and the mummified warriors of the past ! 


> 


SOCIAL EXPERIENCE 5 
AND THE CURRICULUM 


For very long the traditional curriculum has been book-ridden, 
so to say. Mastery of facts in a specific field, no matter how far 
removed from the facts in other branches of knowledge and from the 
vital situations of life, was about all that the education and exami- 
nations, in conspiracy with each other, took in as their sole objective, 
The result inevitably has been incomplete education, failing most of 
all in human adjustments and social purpose. Scholasticism is 
all right as far as it goes but when it takes the place of total education 
it assumes damaging proportions. Mere mechanical verbalism can 
at best lead us into a morass of academic discussion or display with- 
outeither solving any social problem or giving us any worthwhile 
insight into human situations. Partly asa reaction to this disquiet- 
ing educational scene and partly due to new experiments and experi- 
ences in social sciences and educational practice a new concept has 
been gradually crystallising and has since come to stay. And that is, 
that the core of education is not the self-same facts but vital experi- 
ences in different fields of life. Not that the concept is altogether 
new; philosophers from Plato downwards have been singing the 
refrain of experience as the the soul of education and life. But it is 
only recently that the concept of experience has been so systemati- 
cally reduced to concrete educational situations. In this particular 
task, it goes without saying, the pragmatic movement in education 
has played a leading role. 


How does experience, educationally speaking, differ from the 
knowledge of facts ? While facts may remain on verbal level or be 
reproduced in a routine way, experience as such gets interwoven 
with the whole fabric of the personality of an educand. That is to 
Say, experience gives simultaneously or in stages true insight into the 
relevant situation, affects the emotions, reason and attitudes and, in 
more tangible way, makes for healthy inter-relationships and adjust- 
ments in life situations. Obviously, facts isolated from the real, 
experience have superficial influence on the learner who, more often 
than not, carries them as dead weight while experience has a way of 
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so influencing an individual as to make him ever more discerning and 
creative. Asa matter of fact, there can be a number of experiences 
which the curriculum can provide to pupils. Amongst such experi- 
ences may be counted language experiences, social experiences etc. 
It is not possible to discuss all these experiencs even in a sketchy 
way here. It it only with social experiences that we are concerned 


presently. 

The need for social experiences is very vital particularly when 
we have entered a phase of history that is marked by complication and 
fast changes, requiring new patterns of behaviour. Our own country, 
with her traditions and evolution constantly in danger for the past 
many centuries, needs more and more of well sorted social experiences 
to be integrated with the curriculum. 

The curriculum, to be effective, must reckon with all those day 
to-day social situations of the child as well as those which are cal- 
culated to be met with by him in course of time. To be sure, lack 
of confidence or of ease in meeting the challenge of social situations 
not only contributes to general feeling of inferiority but tells adver- 
sely on purely academic work also. It is through participation in 
social life and social tasks that the child attains to wholesome 
personality. To be creative in situations involving social relations, 
his life in his group, in the first instance, should be well-adjusted. He 
should be able to function as a member of each of different 
groups with facility and should be able to detach himself with 
ease from one group and join an other in keeping with social 
exigencies. This insures against narrow loyalties and. cliquism and 
conduces to healthy attitudes to functioning in heterogeneous groups. 
In other words, the child should be helped to develop "social intelli- 
gence"— words are Dewey's—to be able to deal competently with 
problems arising within different groups and be able to locate and 
use such material as is likely to bear on these problems. 


The teacher, generally speaking, should be fully conversant 
with the socio-cultural problems and trends of the day so that he be 
in a position to lead his pupils to the right type of social experiences, 
be able to create those situations and devise those methods that 
could have socialising influence on them. Besides, when changes 
must be introduced in social life of children to keep pace with the 
socio-cultural needs of the society, the teacher would do well to 
introduce them gradually and in parts so that no resistance is offered, 
nor tensions created in the minds of the young things. Above all, 
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the teacher himself should have thorough insight into social values 
and dynamisms so that he never loses the social purpose of education 
and consequently succeeds in adjusting the traditional culture to con- 
temporary changes coming in the wake of new ideologies and 
technology. As such he would locate social experiences within the 
framework of one world rather than that of isolated nations. 


Let me select off-hand a few of the areas of social experiences 
to which the teacher and the curriculum may well attend. 


1. Social Studies. Notwithstanding the differences in approach 
to the whole issue of social studies, the social studies programme 
generally needs an urgent reorientation. Graded courses suited to 
different age and intelligence levels granted, the courses may cover a 
wide range of social themes and concepts. The aim is to provide 
pupils with the insights into social situations and social developments 
by depiction and analysis of facts and by clarification of concepts. 
It need hardly be stressed that clear-headed grasp of the inter-related 
social phenomena leads to improved social adjustments and social 
action ; the whole range of new attitudes arises when problems have 
been properly understood. The programme as such may include the 
following items which, by the way, are given as representative 
and not exhaustive of the programme. 


(a) Social history of one’s country. 

Any social problem of the day is rooted in the past. To 
fully understand its significance and to give it a better 
direction for future, it is imperative to follow its historical 
links. Often enough, our whole approach to a social 
problem is superficial because we have failed to grasp the 
proper historical perspective. The curriculum of history, 
which has hitherto been mostly concerned with a pack of 
facts about monarchs or wars, should undergo modification 
to include social dynamisms in a very real way. What is 
more, history of a country should be set in the broad frame- 
work of the history of civilization so that social phenomena 
which are interlinked over a wide area are not narrowly 
Studied. Already, over-much nationalistic and exclusive 
approach to history has rubbed the young minds the wrong 
way. 


(b) Study of comparative cultures. « 


Courses on comparative cultures are bound to have liberal 
x 
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(c) 
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influence on the minds of pupils. A scientific study of 
cultures would adequately spotlight the basically universal 
urges and aspirations of mankind and explain with suffi- 
cient reason as to why differences obtain in different 
cultures. If historical circumstances and exigencies are 
understood properly, one is bound to be sympathetic to 
social customs and traditions of other people. At the 
minimum, a study in contrast, of two cultures, one, com- 
petitive and the other co-operative, would show up ina 
telling way the advantages of co-operation in life, how 
the best achievements in civilization are the outcome of 
healthy co-operation. 


Concept of theme courses. 


Courses such as these are devoted to the clarification of 
basic concepts involved in different social theories and 
their bearing on practical life. Conceptual analysis of 
democracy and communism, for example, may prove why 
democracy is better way of life than communism. Again, 
proper understanding of relationship between man and 
his environments may throw in bold relief the behaviour 
patterns of different people. 


Study of economic processes and functions. 


Such a study seeks to interpret the economic basis of 
Society and to explain at length the economic processes 
and how they are interspersed with social events. All this 
is necessary if the pupils are to take their rightful place 
insociety. At the initial stages of education the study 
may be concretised by instituting school farms, indus- 
tries, co-operatives and banks so that the pupils under- 
stand properly the different economic processes from end to 
end and gain their lessons in co-operation. ltisa great 
social advantage if they understand the implications of 
inter-dependence in economic affairs not only regionally 
or nationally but also internationally ; also if they under- 
stand that different economic roles played by individuals 
are in the interest of ‘great society’ or “the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number” is joint enterprise of 


. humanity. 
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(e) The study of the influence of technology on social life. 
It hardly needs any pleading for a course like this. It is of 
importance to know how technology has brought about 
social changes and how it-can be further used for facilitat- 
ing the desired changes. Let it be understood that 
technology is not a demoniac force sent down on earth by 
the wrath of gods but every inch a process of human 
enterprise and co-operation. If, as a result of technology 
and science, atomic weapons are prepared in the service 
of destructive forces, the reasons have to be understood 
beyond merely blaming technology. The study should 
be able to reveal to advantage how technology has helped 
us to combat disease and to achieve better_living condi- 
tions and all-round better material standard of life, It 
should be able to hold out an incentive to ever more 
use of technology for peace and prosperity of mankind, 


(f) Courses in Civics, Psychology, Sociology and Ethics, 
should figure prominently at suitable periods of the edu- 
cation of growing children. They are calculated to give 
methodical understanding of social Phenomena and of the 
responsibilities and potentialities of the individual. 


2. Democratic experiences. Democratic way of life cannot 
be won by simply reading literature on democracy. It is out of 
democratic experiences that democratic habits are formed. First of 
all, the classroom should provide such experiences. At the lower 
level there should be freedom in the matter of manipulation of work 
and play material as well as in that of organising the class, The 
teacher should help create an atmosphere where there is a mutuality 
of respect. From freedom of action there should be, as the child 
develops, freedom of thought so that he is able to take open-minded 
and objective view of things. Independent thinking does not mean, 
as is sometimes misunderstood, individualistic thinking or thinking 
in complete isolation from others, but as has been well said “thinkihg 
independently together.” Group discussions and forums are there- 
fore, effective instrumentalities for developing the habit of thinking 
critically about all vital matters, Besides, the school newspaper has 
been found to be an effective means of developing the habit of think- 
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ing critically about all vital matters. Managed entirely by the 
students, it invites opinions, suggestions and articles on different 
aspects of the school and community life. Matters are discus- 
sed in calm manner and opinions are rounded off by gentle 
persuasion. In the management of school affairs, generally, the 
students should have a reasonable hand so that they learn from the 
start to assume responsibility which is the fly-wheel of democracy. 
It is a huge contradiction to expect of individuals to become suddenly 
responsible when all along they have almost been ordered about. 
Therefore all the democratic and self-governing institutions within 
the school should be properly nursed. 


3. International understanding. Within the framework of 
democracy, experiences in international living and understanding 
should be encouraged and every effort made towaids emotional 
maturity which is the bedrock of social solidarity and virtue, 
Amongst such experiences may be listed the following : 


{a) Right information—Reference may be made particularly 
to Unesco’s publications on the ways of life of the different 
countries. 


(b) Face-to-face contacts—Such contacts within educational 
camps and in international colleges abundantly show how 
soon people of different nationalities discover the common 
denominator of humanity and start getting on nicely 
together in the common task. 


(c) Exchange of students and teachers. 
(d) Study tours. 
(e) Exchange of gifts between children of different lands, 


(f) Reorientation of the curriculum, particularly of the sub- 
jects of History and Geography. The text books should 
conform to the standards of expertaess, impartiality and 
objectivity as laid down by Unesco. ` 


4. Thecommunity school experiences. The rise and growth 
of the community school with the pioneering work in this field by the 
, U.S.A., offers unlimited experiences. Based on the principle of co- 
operation and continuity of interests and mutuality of children, 
parents, teachers and the community, the school offers lots of 
opportunities for all the aforesaid sections of society to come to- 
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gether for the joint tasks of society. From the curriculum-making 
to social festivals, social and economic Programmes in the community, 
the children and adults representing different sections join heads and 
hands together for successful completion of the tasks at hand. Such 
experiences are calculated to ward off conflicts and thus make for 
social understanding and solidarity coupled with social efficiency. I 
have elsewhere discussed at length the role of community school, 


5. Role playing is yet another instrumentality of education 
and its importance is being increasingly realised. It is by no means 
an altogether new innovation. Growing children, down the ages, have 
almost instinctively been rehearsing different roles in their fancy and 
thus unconsciously been lending themselves to such influences as 
their roles would impress on their minds. Children can be en- 
couraged to play different roles in a group spontaneously as they 
would do after their hearts or the different roles be assigned in 
advance by a group leader in consultation with the members. When 
the ‘actors’ play different roles, say of the teacher or the labourer, 
they gain insight into the related problems and responsibilities almost 
through play-way. 

Different techniques of role-playing have been perfected in the 
field of education, all of which it is not possible to essay here. 
Reference may however be made by way of illustration to the 
“quickie.” This may be played inside an hour or so. A situation 
familiar to the group is selected and the script is written and re- 
hearsed by the ‘actors.’ The situation is played in three different 
ways showing three different approaches to handling the self-same 
situation. This is followed by discussion which highlights the 
difference between the three methods. Then the methods are 
compared for effectiveness and volunteers are asked to suggest if they 
would have handled the situation differently. Finally discussions 
are held to evaluate the insights gained. Thus role-playing, if 
handled properly, can be an effective method to provide common 
learning experiences which the lecture method generally fails 
to do. 


6 THE CORE CURRICULUM 


New movements in education are gradually jolting us loose 
from d e-hard traditions. So it is happening, amongst others, to the 
age-long tradition of pure intellectualism. Scholasticism with 
some of its glory is on wane. It has to be, for neither can it cater 
to the whole societynor to the whole man and in democracy we 
want both to be served equally well. It needs no proving that 
the conventional curriculum bound up with scholasticism has failed 
us, the more when the complicated world is throwing us ever more 
new challenges at such a fast rate. 

What precisely are the failings of the conventional curriculum ? 
Broadly, it is wide off life with its ivery tower attitude. Too much 
book-centred, it hardly diaws the best out of educands who at times 
vainly struggle with their books and in the process lose both the 
meaning and thrill of life. The dead weight of facts hangs over- 
much on their heads without stirring their Spirits, which good educa- 
tion ought to. Then there is the curse of narrow and rigid 
departmentalism which keeps playing foul with pupils’ capacity for 
synthesis. Subjects are studied as ‘close’ systems with the caste- 
rigidity of no inter-mixture or exchange lest the sovereign gods and 
goddesses of knowledge be polluted. The result: A few narrow and 
muddy grooves in the minds of pupils through which their muddled 
thought must flow and produce a thoroughly stagnating influence. 
Add to them the enormous lack of originality and initiative on the 
part of pupils. Everything is settled for them beforehand, their 
courses, their periods of work and play and the rest, almost nothing 
worthwhile left tor them to organise on their own and in response 
to the otherwise challenging situations of life, 


Out of the realization of this failure is born the idea of core 
curriculum. It is closer to life and its problems and is calculated to 
negotiate them in concrete way rather than in the shadowy and 
wordy way of the old texts. It derives from the needs and interests 
of the individual learner as well as from the necessity of democratic 
life to improve the quality of living all round. 1t is felt that for 
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social and economic efficiency and for personal happiness certain 
minimum essentials are required for every pupil, no matter what his 
Occupation is going to be. Touching as these common and 
fundamental learnings do the vasts of life they cannot be narrowly 
conceived in subject-matter categories. These courses are designed 
to be rather extra-vocational. The vocational needs, peculiar to. 
individual temperaments, such as mathematics, Science, foreign 
languages and various skills are better left to the individual's choice. 
What mostly concerns these courses is the constellation of competen- 
cies for the different roles that an adult has to play from the 
membership of home to that of nation and world at large. In other 
words, the courses are devoted to the teaching of science and art of 
living in the broadest sense of the terms. 


By way of elaboration it may be said that the aim of the 
courses is to help develop civic understanding and efficiency, under- 
standing of the economic system and human relations involved there- 
in, better family relationships, aesthetic sense and proficiency in the 
use of language. The catalogue would not be complete without 
adding the ability to think rationally and objectively, to have insight 
into moral values, to have urge and habituation to live Co-operatively 
and to plan one’s own affairs and those of the community effectively, 


In the nature of things the core has a distinct pattern of 
organisation. The time given to it is almost double of the period for 
the teaching of conventional subjects. Although there is a good deal 
of teacher-pupil planning for this course, yet the pupils have 
enormous independence in selecting the problems for study, discus- 
sion and solution. They are free to move about in the selection of 
material relevant to their problems and thus have the full feel of. 
adventure and purpose. Teachers participate in the activities not as 
‘authorities’ but as friends and guides. They leave the groups to 
their own doings, who in the most democratic way develop techinqués 
of solving the problems at hand. Their programme is flexible and 
can be changed from time to time in keeping with their changing 
Purposes and visions. They have a kicking variety in their pro- 
gramme and expectation of novelty keeps them uniquely alive. Their 
programme is directly linked up with the immediate issues of the 
School and community and with those of the world. The vitality of 
the core as such is bound to touch oif the leadership in pupils, which 
they can gradually work out on the wider arena of life, 
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I once had a rare pleasure of watching a core class inspired by 
one of my pupils under training for their degrees in education. The 
students in the class were at their utmost ease with the teacher, They 
divided themselves in three groups and selected their own leaders. 
As I moved from group to group I had a novel experience which I 
never expected. These young children of the 9th High Class were 
discussing in their respective groups some of the burning problems 
of the day; caste system, communalism, the responsibilities of students 
and teachers, the qualifications of good parents, the atomic bomb 
and the future of humanity. The spontaneity that characterised the 
group discussions, notwithstanding earlier preparation, convinced me 
that no amount of rehearsals or tutoring could have brought forth 
those results. Only, the pupils were given the atmosphere, opportunity 
and leadership and there they were coming into the open out of 
their narrow shells walled-all round by the traditional teaching. 
After all the method was nothing new. In ancient India dialogue 
wasa staple method in learning and so was it in classical Greece, 
Unfortunately, an average teacher hardly realises that there is a good 
deal inside the skulls of his pupils which would come out under 
proper circumstances, As a matter of fact, he spoils the case of 
learning by over-teaching. A teacher is naturally likely to bein 
righteous but fatal error that he alone, as repository of all knowledge, 
can teach the ignorant pupils. And here as elsewhere excess goes 
by default. 

Obviously when the pupils consider the problems under study 
and solution as real problems in flesh and blood and not merely 
those ghosts of words in traditional text-books, ready to devour as 
soon as approached, a vital impulse is added to their learning 
process. Not only, then, is there a high voltage of motivation in 
learning but also new dimensions are added on to the content of 
learning itself. The learning process is greatly enriched, lots of 
meanings and interrelations, back and fro, get attached. Almost a 
new and refreshing way of looking at things is announced, an ever 
ready new technique is always at hand to aid and stimulate further, 
Who would not be transformed by such experience! And trans- 
formation of personalities—let us remind ourselves—is one of the 
worthy goals of education. 


P To be able to make a proper success of the core programme 
pupils should be able to use efficiently various resources and let it 
be sooner added that there should be sufficient resources, To begin 
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with, there is the class-room library which may include one or two 
daily newspapers, reference books likely to be of constant help, general 
books covering a variety of interests, posters, pictures, models and 
such other material which pupils and teachers have thought of from 
time to time. The rest of the needs, which cannot be adequately met 
with by the class library, can be fulfilled by the school library. First 
of all the teacher must be fully acquainted with the resources of the 
school library before he can be of effective help to his pupils. Be- 
sides, the pupils can have access to public libraries, municipal com- 
mittee records, museums and other educative institutions. And when 
needed they can organise community surveys to figure out things 
first-hand. In many advanced schools pupils add year by year to 
the resources of the class and school libra ies by contributing records 
of their surveys and numerous pictures, posters, charts and the 


rest. 


Once pupils begin appreciating that the hunting of resources 
during the course of their studies is a worthy and thrilling ad- 
venture they go about their jobs with almost religious zeal. This 
search for mateiial borne on curiosity and zest is the sure precursor 
of research at the university level. Those who swear by research 
would do well to exert themselves to see that the research referred to 
above finds proper place in our schools. 


The success of any system of education depends on teachers 
and administrators themselves. Since core programme is a little 
difficult because it is greatly complicated, it is necessary that special 
care be bestowed on the training of core teachers. As our university 
education, including teacher training, is as yet highly departmentalised 
itis not very likely that average graduates and masters of our 
universities would make ideal core teachers. Talking particularly of 
the Training Colleges for Teachers the standards, by and large,are 
pretty low already. This is not the place for me to go into details 
on that issue. Suffice it to say that our college education including 
more conspicuously the Teacher Training needs must broaden out to 
comprehend areas of Jearning in relation to one another and in 
relation to the vital problems of life. To be able to relate knowledge 
to realities and problems of life is a substantial part of education if 


not the whole of it. 3 


Tn the selection of core teachers for training special care must 
be taken to see that the personality traits are suitable to the task, In 
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their curriculum, courses on general education ought to loom large. 
Such courses must be broadbased and related to major areas of 
activities in which people are generally engaged. Their tone should 
be experimental, method co-operative and perspective social and 
moral The courses may include, among others, areas of General 
Psychology, Sociology, Economics, Physical Education, Public Health, 
Humanities, Problems of Famiiy Life, Physical Sciences, Music, Art, 
Education and a few electives. Thisis all too sketchy but can be 
developed into details suiting the special levels of students in view 
for training. One of the curses that have sat perched on our educa- 
tional dome is the cruel rigidity of the curriculum to utter disregard 
of the day-to-day needs and deeper urges of individual and society. 
The core curriculum for teachers, therefore, must be creative in the 
full sense of the term, In no case, however, must the core-teacher 
fail to have the insight that he is not to teach this subject or that 
subject as much as the budding boys and girls taking inand reacting 
to forces of Nature and society outside. The gaining of this new 
perspective can have revolutionary effect on the course of education, 

Let us bury soul, flesh and bones the old rickety fallacy that 
the process of education is complete with youth, if not earlier. Asa 
matter of fact, education is coeval with life, finishing with the death 
itself--presuming there is no life after death! This point of view 
pushes forth the need of instituting refresher courses not only for 
core teachers but also for the general run of teachers. The teachers 
must learn and work co-operatively among themselves before they 
can impart those virtues to their pupils. Although opinions are 
divided—some educationists are in favour of single core teacher for a 
class—yet it appears more on the side of Progressive education if 
more than one core teacher were to take charg: of a class co-opera- 
tively and thereby to disseminate a variety of virtues, skills and 
insights. After all in knowledge there are no authoritative finalities; 
there are only suggestions and points of view and no certitudes. And 
therefore the larger the number of core teachers to impinge on a 
Class, the better. It is time that the timid teachers learnt that 
conflicting view-points placed and developed ably do not confuse 
children but sharpen their intellects and train their reasonings. The 
danger of education lies in its narrowness and not in its spaciousness, 
For spaciousness gives novelty while narrowness destroys it; and 
novelty is the breath of life. If students fail to see new inter- 
relations between the ever-changing phenomena of life, society and 
individual, the education is already still-born, 
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CRUELTY TOWARDS 7 
CHILDREN 


The other day a colleague of mine and. I happened to be going 
round a school. As we passed from classroom to classroom we heard 
shrieks here and there. Poor little things were being thrashed 
mercilessly and indiscriminately. We stood by one classroom and 
made an appeal of mercy to the tired teacher who had apparently 
no more stamina for further thrashing although he was yet mustering 
all strength to ‘teach a lesson’ to the ‘rogues’ of children. The 
whole class was dumb-founded ; fear had paralysed their normal 
mental functioning. The teacher brushed aside our appeal and 
nearly told us that we had no business to intrude on his sovereignty 
in the classroom. A few minutes’ arguments on our part did not 
improve matters either for he was firmly convinced of the efficacy of 
rod in education. He even sort of sermonized us, eulogising the rod 
and its magic and proving to us our utter ignorance of the technique 
of education. When all argument and appeal failed,- my colleague 
begged for the rod and when refused, snatched that good-humour- 
edly. In effect, however, our questionable intervention did not do 
anything better than provide a little more breath to both the parties, 
for as we stood to see, the panic-stricken children were soon 
receiving the full strokes of the teacher’s fists. 


That cruelty to children should still endure when cruelty to 
animals shocks the conscience of humanity is one of the major social 
tragedies, Notwithstanding the directives from the state governments 
and the laudable work done by some of the societies for prevention 
of cruelty to children, the rod still rules supreme in quite a number 
of schools. What adds poignancy to the whole situation is that the 
crime is committed in the very educational institutions which are 
otherwise supposed to be nurseries of culture and humanity, What 
treatment is meted out to children in homes is a separate issue for 
the purpose of this article but certainly higher standards of social 
intelligence and sympathy are expected from teachers who are the 
gardeners of the flower of humanity. The community, which is as 
yet mostly cut off from the school, does not bother as to what goes 
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on inside them. Many parents are even active partners in seeing 
that their children get a regular quota of thrashing by the teachers in 
the belief that children who have never had the good fortune of 
receiving the ben.volent dispensation of rod can never grow into 
fine material. Teachers on their part are moved by the righteous 
motive of keeping the plastic human material in good trim by proper 
beating ! 

How little is it realised that severe threats and thrashing act as 
poison to the minds of children. Besides immediate physical 
injuries to the brain, ears etc. and subsequent damaging of the 
functions of bodily organs—in extreme cases children Jose the power 
of hearing or grow blind or mute—their mental effects are highly 
destructive. To beat children isto deprive them of the sense of 
security, to make them feel worthless and to damage their status. 
The helpless poor things have generally no option but to yield to 
cruelty. Some of them become regular truants and in return earn 
further leases of threats and punishments—thus the vicious circle 
deepens. A sizable section of delinquents comes from this class. 
Children thus deprived of sympathy and love start nursing grievance 
against teachers and parents as the case may be. If they are in a 
position to take disguised revenge, they do it somehow. 
Teachers get beaten now and then. Or they are slighted when, to 
take one of many instances, an Inspector of Schools comes to 
examine a class the aggrieved students join together in conspiracy and 
see to it that either the questions put by the Inspector are not 
replied to or wrong answers are given. In course of time the 
children transfer their hatred towards teachers and parents on to any 
authority that be and take a perverted pleasure in deriding social 
customs and institutions. There is every reason to believe that a 
large number of law breakers and outright revolters in society owe 
their temperaments and attitudes to the harsh treatment received at 
the hands of their unimaginative teachers. When one comes to think 
of how teachers are responsible for sending people to jails for one 
crime or the other, the deep-seated respect for teachership wanes 
considerably. Imagine educational institutions turning out 
criminals ! 


Threats and corporal punishments are a great source of fear, 
And fear, particularly of the line of social rejection, is easily one of 
the most paralysing of emotions. It completely stifles the growth 
of personality and makes for the development of traits that run 
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counter to the interests of both the individual himself and the 
society. Many children who tell lies or take to bad ways, as we say, 
are driven to that position by the teachers and others exercising 
authority over them by stick. Deprived of the elements of freedom 
and trust, shaken in self-respect and constantly fear-ridden, these 
children soon lose the very basis of sound character and mental 
health. Space does not permit me to refer to a large number of 
findings of psychologists and mental hygienists on the subject of the 
ill-effects of corporal punishment and to the part played by the 
unconscious mind in processing these unfortunate children to the end- 
results of neurosis, anti-sociality and criminality. 

What makes the teachers use the rod relentlessly ? This 
question, if properly pressed for answer, can be very revealing 
indeed. A large section of such teachers just thrash the children 
because they cannot help it. Their own mental ill-health and 
frustration work themselves out on poor children. It is a common 
psychological knowledge that those who are not happy themselves 
somehow make others unhappy too. Many teachers of the old 
generation relate horrible stories of punishment meted out to them 
by their teachers and advance that as sufficient reason for keeping alive 
that tradition. The situation does not much improve with the 
entrance of young teachers supposed to have been fully trained in 
the new ways in education. They find themselves helpless in bringing 
round the children who are addicted, as it were, to corporal punish- 
ment. The disillusioned young entrants soon fall in line with the rest 
of teachers. This 1am constrained to confess on the testimony of 
quite a few of my students who, I thought, had gone out after their 
training in education fully convinced of the dangers of corporal 
punishment. 


The things are at their worst when the rod rules under the 
aegis of the Headmaster. In many schools I have knowledge of, 
the standard of punishment is set by the headmaster himself. And 
the teachers who count are those who follow his example, Some 
headmasters are known to give an especially high status to,the 
teacher who beats children best of all. I distinctly recall the face of 
the Hazara drillmaster in my school who was a hot favourite of the 
headmaster because when all other teachers failed in bringing round, 
us young children, he used to be summoned to give that rare de- 
monstration of his skill in thrashing. Some of my school mates and 
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I have to this day the nightmare of that drill-master, 
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One of the necessities arising out of the situation is to have 
enlightened headmasters who should be capable of giving the right 
lead to the teachers working under them, It implies in many cases 
the re-education of the headmasters and teachers so that they be able 
to see the problems of children in proper perspective and be 
able to revise their attitudes and ways. Here and there refresher 
courses have been started for the constant education of teachers but 
these alone are not likely to cut much ice unless other conditions are 
also improved side by side. 


The conditions obtaining in most of the schools are far from 
Satisfactory. As many as seventy to eighty students are found at 
times to be huddled together in a small classroom which could hardly 
accommodate about twenty students properly, It is very natural for 
these students to be indisciplined and to be quarrelling amongst 
themselves. The poor teacher in disgust starts using the rod and 
soon becomes its slave. Nor are proper playfields or play-materials 
provided to the children in schools with the result that outside the 
class too their leisure is devoted to mischief-making, and as it turns 
Out, to be corrected by the rod once again. Some of the studies 
carried out in nurseries and kindergartens fully reveal that children 
develop quarrelsomeness and indiscipline if they do aot have enough 
of play-material between themselves and enough of space to spread 
themselves out the way they like. Play is natural instinct of the 
child and any blockade of it leads to mischief on his part. Of course 
many institutions are financially handicapped in our country but 
there is not enough of realization also that it is helpful to the deve- 
lopment of the personalities of children if they piay team games on 
the play-field or keep rather creatively busy with playthings. Once 
the interests of children are mapped and allowed full scope of 
development practically all problems of education are so easily solved, 
That indeed is one of the major tasks of the teacher and as the Greek 
saying goes the successful teacher is one ,who soon makes himself 
useless to his pupils. 


The old methods of teaching and the whole approach to educa- 
tion must undergo change if we really want to be relieved of waste 
in human material and energy. Dull routine in verbal acquisition 
and equally dull and fearful system of examinations can neither fully 
tap the interests and resources of children nor can much help them 
vocationally. The new approach to education is calculated to liqui- 
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date corporal punishment for, when put into practice, it engages 
children creatively by way of play-activity and co-operative projects 
in the schools and outside. Basic scheme of education which yet 
needs many touches of imagination and progressivism, and multi- 
purposes schools, it is hoped, would place children in the heart of the 
real situations of life and teach them how to solve them. When educa- 
tion is related to the problems of life and their solution, children are 
bound to take interest and collect their energies to take full advantage 
of their education. The new ways of education have already miti- 
gated corporal punishment in schools and the more they are adopted 
in the right spirit the better for the nation. Meanwhile corporal 
punishment must be effectively banned in our schools at any cost 
even if it may entail pensioning off of some incorrigible school 
teachers. : 


8 THE GIFTED CHILD 


The study and education of the gifted child is a new chapter in 
educational history. Down the ages the gifted child, the budding 
genius, ploughed his lonely furrow for the most part. And by hit 
or miss method completed his education any way and simultaneously 
started expressing himself creatively. All this if he was very lucky 
in his struggle for learning, creativity and social and economic sec- 
urity for, more often than not, his talents proved abortive as a result 
of damaging pressure from uncongenial socio-economic environments. 
Not many gifted children, who had in them otherwise the making of 
geniuses, could attain to the enviable status of the genius for want of 
timely recognition of their talents and special educational facilities, 
Suitable amends are being made in educational quarters to help them 
to find their talents and to develop them fully even as backward 
children have lately received the attention of educationists. Founded 
in 1946, the American Association for Gifted Children, for example, 
has done a commendable work in conducting a wide range of activites 
to meet the intellectual and emotional needs of bright children and 
adolescents. 


While the common man relies on his observation and insight 
for discriminating between a bright and a dull child, the psychologist 
adopts a more reliable and methodical measure for that purpose. By 
giving a battery of tests he endeavours to rate the IQ (Intelligent 
Quotient) of persons. Taking 100 to be average 1.Q, we may broad- 
ly say that children of 140 IQ and upwards of it are gifted ones. 
That is to say they have superior intellectual capacity. Not only 
are they superior in special fields of learning but also have a high 
degree of general intelligence and they start displaying these qualities 
early enough in life. Let me reproduce an episode reported by 
three American writers about a four year old boy who “once wander- 
ed into a book stall, looked over the shelves, and took down a book. 
The proprietor laughed indulgently and said, “Little man, if you can 
read that book, I ‘ll give itto you." The boy gravely opened the 
book and began to read aloud. Finishing the buok he tucked the 
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book under his arm and walked out. When the book seller recovered 
from his astonishment he shook his head and remarked, “Another 
piodigy !” 


A number of explanations are given—none of them complete 
individually—to account for the phenomenon of prodigies. Favour- 
able heredity and congenial social and economic environments are 
some of them. In his Genetic Studies of Genius Terman claims 
that the educational and occupational status of the parents of gifted 
children is generally superior. He is supported by Prof. Holling- 
worth in his contention that gifted children generally spring from 
family stocks of variety of racial and national origins—mostly upper 
middle class families. Yet some investigators cling to the age-old 
view that pangs of poverty and shocks of mental conflicts kick the 
people up the ladder of brightness. It is not possible within the 
scope of this article to go into the merit of each explanation, All 
we may recognise for the present, on the basis of sufficient data, is 
that early recognition of the talents of yifted children and providing 
them suitable social and educational environments go a long way 
in enriching their personalities and thus saving a lot of fine human 
material from going waste. Very often parents and teachers judge 
all children from traditional school standards and subject them to 
the self-same monotonous routine with the result that the brighter 
lot get sick of the home and school alike, That explains why some 
of such children run away from schools or show no progress in the 
school work. Biographical studies of some of the genius reveal how 
they were dubbed as dullards in their childhoods, ] 


Since Prof. Leta S. Hollingworth's pioneering work, lots of 
studies of gifted children have been conducted. The Stanford studies 
of the gifted carried out between 1921 and 1923 in America reveal 
interesting features. By and large, gifted children have better physical 
health and are interested in games. They are not one-sided in their 
abilities but have many-sided spontaneous interests. They show 
eatly superiority in literature and master their subjects of study in 
about half of the time taken by average students for the same work. 
Besides, they show infinite variety in mental traits and conspicuous 
originality. 


To find out how gifted children fare in later life, follow-up , 


studies were conducted on very elaborate scale in America between 
the year 1940 and 1945. The results prove that a very large majority 
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of these children enjoys sound mental health : their marriages are 
Successful and they have a far superior Occupational status and 
achievement. They are usually at peace with themselves having 
attained to a higher degree of contentment and fill their leisure with 
lots of hobbies. They evince overwhelming interest in religious 
things and problems of life and death. With a few exceptions they | 
have a philosophic turn of mind. 
The aforesaid may give an impression that it is all smooth 
- sailing for the gifted child. But it is not so simple as that. Quite 
often he has to pay heavy price for his high intellect in the form of 
social or spiritual travail. With his high intellect he finds the routi- 
nised and dull atmosphere of the school uninteresting and un- 
challenging for his superior abilities while his class-fellows hardly i 
attract him for any form of association for their comparatively low 
intelligence. He has, therefore, no option but to withdraw himself 
from the school and his associates or accept boredom and intellectual 
deterioration. Many a time this emotional stress is decisive in indi- 
cating whether a bright child, by the step he takes, will go the way 
of his inherent abilities or will get mixed up with the common lot, 
Naturally a bright child, like any other child, itches for self-expression 
and when the home and the school deny him the atmosphere and 
opportunities, he is driven to lonely pursuits. This aloofness causes 
in him a feeling that neither the parents nor the community have any 
affection for him. Very poor logic on the part of a child of so high 
an intelligence | —some one might ask in wonder. But we may better 
remind ourselves that superior intellect and emotional maturity do 
not always and necessarily go together while mental health, to be sure, 
depends largely on emotional maturity. Now in the case of the 
*gifted child there is a wide disparity between his intellectual powers 
and comparatively low emotional maturity. Unless, therefore, some- 
thing is done for the education of his emotions his hypersensitive 
emotional apparatus will not catch up with his high-power 
intellect. 


Should, by any chance, the gifted child be driven to join a group 
of children, he is not content unless he has substantially altered the 
function and character of the group as is reported by many Coun- 

~ selling Centres for Gifted Children. He usually tries to introduce 

his own values into the group life just as he likes to introduce more 

* intellectualised games. But in doing this he has to fight against heavy 

odds, against a formidable clique of lesser children who by sheer 
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weight of their number would snuff him out. The poor little prodigy 
meets with failure once again unless he is extremely lucky in his 
leadership ! His emotional and adaptive problems are aggravated 
by a number of other factors too. 


Sometimes the gifted child is a victim of over-zealous parents 
who exploit his cleverness and overstimulate him intellectually. They 
expect miraculous results from him and pin all their hopes on his 
achievement. They conveniently forget that the child has the right 
to be child before adult standards be expected of him. All this leads 
to emotional strain and mental conflicts and the poor “child genius” 
suffers because of imperious parents. As such he hardly gets an 
opportunity to develop a healthy philosophy of life. 


In educationally advanced countries the intellectual and emo- 
tional problems of children have been met in a number of ways. 
In U. S., for example, the Education Policies Commission of the Edu- 
cation of the Gifted in 1950 suggested a few ways and means to cover 
the deficiencies of dull and meagre curriculum and uncongenial social 
environments. Their first suggestion is to give bright children accelerat- 
ed promotions to higher grades. 1n practice, however, it isfound that it 
creates social problems. The difference of age groups between the 
bright children and average ones leads to emotional difficulties for the 
former. 


The second suggestion is, what is called, “enrichment plan." It 
means more of work to be given in the regular class room to gifted 
children, For instance, in a class of Arithmetic 10 problems may be 
given to average students and 15 of the same type to the gifted ones. 
Or more opportunities may be provided to gifted children for special 
studies in foreign languages, histories and cultures. They should 
preferably have special libraries at their disposal so that at no time 
do they starve intellectually. Their education should be in the words 
of Thorndike for "initiative and originality." To which may be 
added Hollingworth's observation, “The education given should be 
such as will function specifically and uniquely in their lives. It should 
afford them a rich background of ideas, in terms of which they may 
perceive the significant features of their own times.” The rapid 
learners may as well be asked to tutor the academically poor students. 
This not only helps them keep absorbed but also makes them inti- 
mately conscious of the social purpose in life. 
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The third suggestion aims at enriching the co-curricular activi- 
ties which, if enumerated in full, will make a very long list. Reference 
may, however, be made to discussion groups, tiips to the community, 
Science Explorers’ Club, The Creative Writing Club, The Languages 
Society, Study Circles for Daily Science, Health and Nutrition, 
Comparative Cultures, editing and writing of articles for school 
magazine and children's magazines and so on. The aim is to provide 
them challenging situations so that they are egged on to discover 
themselves, 


The fourth suggestion refers to Individualised Guidance, 
which means that each individual is interviewed at least three times 
to assess his abilties and aptitudes and then given special guidance 
to meet his demands. This roughly corresponds to vocational 
guidance quite in vogue in the general run of education. Along 
with trained teachers, school psychologists and sociologists are enlisted 
for this work in advanced institutions. The results have been found 
to be almost total for they pick on the children for their real bents. 


The fifih suggestion pleads for special classes. Altogether 
different curricula from those of average students are to be followed 
intheseclasses. This has the merit in it makes for the homogeneity 
of intellect and emotions. It saves bright children form dullness in 
the heterogeneous class when the teacher has to bring the lesson down 
to a lower level in order to make it intelligible to the majority. 
Results prove that these special classes afford the children lot of 
interest and enjoyment in their work and the rate of progress is 
incredibly faster than in a heterogeneous class. But one serious danger 
to which many an expert has alluded is that this institution ends up 
in making gifted children rather off-standish and snobbish which 
gravely impair the dignity of human nature. Children brought up 
as such in exclusion from the common run of children are, more 
probably than not, likely to get conditioned into living in a restricted 
group with special privileges which may create serious difficulties 
later on in the matter of adjustment with men in the street. 
This limitation can be greatly offset if contacts between gifted children 
and others are maintained through various common clubs and sports. 
Experience shows that so long as bright children have ad-quate 
opportunity of common social participation with average students, 
the institution of special classes does not cut down on their social 
flavour and enthusiasm. 
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For the education of gifted children specially trained teachers 
are an absolute necessity, who must fulfil certain conditions of sound 
teachership. The first essential is that the teacher himself should be 
from the brighter stock or else he would be soon outwitted by the 
gravely intelligent children. In this context Paul Witty has made 
most thorough study of the traits of teachers and quotes the opinion 
of such students in regard to the ideal teacher as one“ who possesses 
knowledge of his own subject, of kindred subjects and of the world.” 
He should be original and creative so as to be able to have adequate 
insight to recognise the talent and to provide suitable. outlet for its 
full development. The knowledge of the psychology of the gifted 
child, including the problems of mental health, is indispensable for 
him while a short but efficiently conducted course for the education 
of the gifted is a definite asset. The teacher should have cheerful 
‘and friendly disposition to enable him to continue personal contacts 
outside of class and to form and guide informal groups for discus- 
sions and projects. It is any time an advantage to him to know 
the home and cultural background of children, and his being able to 
co-operate with parents is a great advantage to education. 


The teacher must know the totality of conditions and factors 
that affect learning for good or bad. In the class room he should 
be able to suggest special class projects for the solution by his pupils. 
Class discussions and inviting and answering questions leading to 
the stimulation of intellect are very healthy procedures, and, wher- 
ever practised, have yielded rich dividends. Besides, the teacher 
must have, at the least, the working knowledge of counselling 
techniques so that he is able to advise his pupils in matters intellec- 
tual and emotional. Often the school psychiatrist is of considerable 
help in training the teachers in counselling service. 


To find gifted teachers and to train their gifts is the real job of 
educational administration. Training Colleges for Teachers are the 
right places for organising courses for the study of gifted children. The 
course may be one of the papers or part of any paper for the trainees’ 


"examination. But if it is to be an optional paper it should be offered 


to comparatively brighter trainees. The curriculum for this purpose 
should be fully integrated one covering the whole range of the study 
of child development, knowledge and practical experience of social « 
work, case histories of different types of personalities, problems of 
mental health and soon. In-service education of teachers may as 
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well be centred in the Teachers Training Colleges. Short refresher 
courses for teachers may be planned along the general line suggested 
above. 

With well-directed education of gifted children we should hope 
to have bigger crop of geniuses in future for that way the chances 
of dissipation of the energies of gifted children would greatly fade 
away. 


A PLEA FOR RELIGIOUS m 9 
INSTRUCTION IN EDUCATION 


The word “religion” as understood by the mass of people is 
highly loaded with emotionality which can easily be ignited to 
inextinguishable flames, That is one of the main reasons why it has 
had to go out of th: portals of schools and colleges. Another reason 
for its disappearance from educational institutions is our unexamined 
belief in science as the sole method of knowledge and final solution 
of all the problems from end to end. Poor religion! We blame on 
religion what we ought to blame on our own nature, our ignorance 
and our pettiness. This easy transfer of blame on to religion is one 
of*the convenient rationalizations man is so used to indulge in. 


What is religion in essence after all? Without losing ourselves 
in the wood of definitions let us take it asa technique devised by 
man, even as many of his other techniques, towards self-improvement, 
social progress and realization of the final reality. Religion as such 
aims at improving the quality of life individually and socially and is 
calculated to charge the man with ever more energy and creative 
power. That accounts for the inexhaustible energy and faith of the 
truly religious. It goes without saying, therefore, that Religion is a 
highly creative and intimate experience and not a blind and mechani- 
cal ritualism. Buthow many people truly understand religion and 
live by that, how many develop finer perceptions and eager conscie- 
nces to distinguish the right from the wrong! Isn't it ironical 
that quite often the people who are the loudest in acclaiming this 
orthat religion are the most irreligious of people and yet it is 
perhaps human lot to be ruled by illusion after illusion ! 


If anything, the essence of religion subsists in kindliness and 
love, respect for personality, larger loyalties, poise, happiness, self- 
control, and knowledge of Reality. If such qualities are worth 
cultivating, as no sane person would deny, then education should not | 
shrink from the agreed and well-examined religious values. If a 
subject is ill-taught and in result produces boredom and mischief in 
the minds of pupils, the remedy surely is not to cut out the subject 
itself but to improve the teaching of the subject. Similarly, if the 
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abuse of religion has played havoc with man there is ever more need 
to understand it fully and in proper perspective. Surely, 
schools as nurseries of children are the right place where understand- 
ing of religion should unfold itself step by step. If education must 
negotiate full life, it can ill-afford to dismiss religion out of hand 
for, to be sure, when intellectual understandings and moral sentiments 
have been constructed, both human experience and life would still be 
found wanting in depth and range for the lack of religious experience. 
Religion is a supreme experience and whereas education, by and 
large, has come to mean as the carrier of experiences to the young 
things, it has yet to learn to include suitably the religious experience 
in its repertoire. 


Let it also be said that there isno inherent contradiction 
between science and religion. Both are human techniques, to be of 
mutual aid and if need be to round off one another. Those who 
know science fully would be humble about the finality aspect -of it 
and by the same token those who know religion fully would enlist 
science to their aid in the production of happiness and peace on earth. 
„Let us listen to the great scientist Dr. Einstein: “The most beautiful 
and most profound emotion we can experience is the sensation of 
the mystical. It is the power of all true science......... To know that 
what is impenetrable to us really exists, manifesting itself as the 
highest wisdom and the most radiant beauty which our full faculties 
can comprehend only in their most primitive forms—this knowledge, 
this feeling, is at the centre of true religiousness.” Einstein was a true 
scientist in that sense. 


When one is on the voyage to the enlargement of one’s 
consciousness and the thrilling discovery of the unfathomable 
Mystery of the universe, the seemingly contradictory approaches 
resolve into one synthetic whole. That is the highest state of human 
Consciousness, the highest form of knowledge. Shall we still glory in 
compartmental knowledge and shrink from making fresh experiments 
in thought and living when the new education is taking on synthetic 
complexion, Could we with any justification ostracize religion from 
the ‘experience of education ? 


It is unfair to maintain, as some do, that religion by teaching 
a sort of fear of God creates a host of complexes and ina general 
way produces complacency, indolence and ignorance. True religion 
does none of these things, God or no God. Rather it teaches us to 
live more humbly. Prayer and meditation, for example, are not 
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calculated to condition inferiority and consequently create debility 
in the personality but through the mechanism of suggestion to create 
unbounded confidence and new powers. Surely, religion is ill-used or 
misapplied if it does not modify human personality qualitatively. Of 
course, religion is not a magic wand that could miraculously 
change the human heart overnight. Besides proper understanding, 
it needs constantand unfailing practice of religious ideas such as 
love of mankind and non-violence and truth. Relig'on, therefore, is 
an effort towards self-improvement and not a mechanical performance 
of rituals and ceremonies. It is a pity that due to conspiracy of 
circumstances and human ignorance religion has come to be 
associated over-much with the superfluous externals that are far remov- 
ed from the life of the spirit. 

In reality religion isa creative experience and, like any other 
branch of learning or any of the magnificent fields of art, it calls for 
creative effort. And that is what education must seize on. Then and 
then alone would the mind attain to unity, the mind that is alas ! 
caught up today in dichotomies and conflicts to its utter disintegration 
and confusion. For those who can see, it may only be repeating a 
truism that infinite capacities are waiting to be unfolded for man. ` 
As traditionally unlerstood science and technological education by 
themselves cannot deliver such goods, nor can they by themselves 
make people any the more moral or happy.  Morality and happi- 
ness are the proper field of religion which, as co-eval with life and 
education, is an apex of all human achievement. As such to deny 
the educands the vast opportunities of religion is to deny them the 
essence of true education. 


A very significant question is: Can religion be taught? I 


believe it can be taught as well or as bad as our total resources 
and effort would permit. In the first instance we need have teachers 


who themselves understand the religion proper. In the nature of 
things it would appear that there is need for refresher courses fur en- - 
lightening the teachers on the significance of religion so that they 
have no intellectual confusion about it and they practise religious 
values ever more rigorously. t. 


In education atmosphere and example count a good deal. 
Curriculum creates a whole new world. The inclusion of the bio- 
graphies of religious leaders is bound to enrich the curriculum. And 
so must the comparative study of religions in a graded manner to 
suit the ability and grasp of students. Religious values so conveyed 
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could be very wholesome influence on the young growing minds. 
They can be made to appreciate the thought that in essence all 
religions stand for superior life and the discovery of Reality. 


It seems an error to maintain that young children have no 
impulse for religion. On the contrary, it is more legitimate to con- 
clude that children under ten have more spontaneous reactions to the 
wondrous, ‘big, blooming, buzzing universe’ until their curiosity is 
devoured by the routinized life and by the indifference on the part of 
parents and teachers to feed the curiosity. In this context Plato’s 
remarks are insightful, “experience takes away more than it adds ; 
young people are nearer ideas than old men.” 


Various psychological studies reveal that childrens’ attitude to 
religion is buoyant and wholesome inasmuch as religion takes in 
rich colour and aesthetic elements. Curiosity about metaphysical 
problems is shown by children as early as between the ages of three 
and four years—**What is God ?” “Where is heaven ?" “What are 

. birth and death ?” and so on. Of course, the religion of the young 
child is realistic. He thinks of God, heaven, hell and the like in 
terms of the pictures he has seen of them or tales heard about them. 
But he can be gradually led to religious concepts as from the 
concrete to the abstract in any branch of human knowledge. Chil- 
dren under eight years of age, by and large, tend to regard everything 
in their environment as animate and interpret religion accordingly. 
God to them is something like a super-man and their prayers are 
addressed to seek personal gifts and favours. Much, however, 
depends upon the pattern of religious culture around them. In 
religious cultures inclined to metaphysical probings the children have 
been found to discuss religious matters in slightly abstract concepts. 
To besure, the transition from the concrete to the abstract and to 
the different degrees of clarity about a concept is a matter of time 
and effort. 


Tt is necessary to keep religion on concrete level for childrens’ 
comprehension. Many a study points up the usefulness of anecdotes 
from the lives of religious leaders. Squaring well with childrens’ 
natural love for stories, the anecdotes wisely selected sooner go home 
With all their moral and religious implications. Some schools 
profitably avail of morning assembly for prayers and talks on religious 
and spiritual matters. 
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The principle of cooperation which is a part of the religious 
way of life can bs enlarged to high-level non-violence and reverence 
for life. School situations can well include looking after some pet 
animals thereby generating the impulse of kindliness to animals, 
Among other situations, young children can be led to visit their 
compeers suffering from minor ailments and make them cheerful by 
relating stories or doing such odds and bits that would brighten 
them up. Such: situations are bound to provide them the religious 
perspective of oneness of life. Moral and religious behaviour is 
learnt in specific situations and as such it is the function of the school 
to provide tnese, Religion, it goes without saying, is not as much 
information as formation and the success of the school is to be 
judged from the extent it enables its alumini to be disposed to nobler 
impulses and behaviour. 


In no case should religious instruction be blind, mechanical 
or orthodox. In fact there is a great scope for experimental 
approach to religion as a curricular subject. Whereas in other 
subjects of study quite many techniques have been developed and in 
some cases nearly perfected there has not been any worth while 
adventure in technique-making in the field of religion as a curri- 
cular subject. The adventure cannot be postponed any longer without 
adversely damaging human existence. 


10 GENERAL FDUCATION 
IN A TECHNOLOGICAL AGE 


Education as an instrument of social control and individual 
progress:must, in order to be effective, make continuous adjustments 
in regard to its aims and curriculum. The effect of machine on our 
times is very deep and as such the needs of our industrialised society 
have tremendously changed. The mere fact of the change would 
demand drastic reconstruction of education but when we become 
conscious of the fact that adjustments to this change have to be made 
intelligently and cautiously our responsibilities increase manifold, 
No hotchpotch change in the curriculum would do for the whole 
problem of the curriculum is located, on the one hand, in the indivi- 
dual's nature and potentialities and on the other in those social 
philosophies that determine the place of an individual in society. 


That the needs of the industrialised society are not being 
adequately met by the present system of education goes without 
saying. If on the one hand education has gone too far in the 
training of ‘pure’ technicians who are blissfully ignorant of the things 
of the mind, on the other it has equally erred by turning its back on 
Science and technology in its effort to preserve the ‘purity’ of human 
beings, unpolluted by science. Of course a certain amount of 
specialism is inevitable in the nature of things today but it presents 
a sorry spectacle when, to take a few examples, a mathematician 
does not know how food is digested, a geographer who can map out 
all lands knows next to nothing how blood circulates in the body, 
a scientist whose gifts aim at making people happy does not know 
the conditions of happiness himself, an engineer who is first-rate in 
his professional skill defrauds the society by day or night. And 
similar spectacles emerge when graduates and masters of universities, 
who have never companionated science hug to all sorts of super- 
stitions and magicto the utter disregard of the laws of causation. 
What.is, therefore, needed is a balanced curriculum which presents an 

. integrated view of life and helps pupils to lead unitive and not split 
life, The supreme need of the times is not the turning out of mere 
seientists and technicians but specialists who have learnt to go beyond 
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their limited spheres of studies and who have acquired deep humanity 
and social purpose. Any knowledge which is not integrated with 
social and moral purpose and which does not teach the supreme art 
of living for one’s own self and for society is more than useless. 


For quite sometime Liberal Education has claimed to liberate 
or humanise the young minds, But unfortunately it has for many 
of us somewhat bad odour in it smacks of the privileges of the 
leisured society and aristocracy if not also of one-sidedness. Instead 
has emerged, therefore, a new concept called General Education, 
democratic in character, which aims at harmonising facts and values 
in life. 

Countries that went fast with industrialisation and specialisation 
were the first to bear the brunt of technology and compart- 
mentalism and to recoil from them characteristically. In England, 
the Central Advisory Council of Education is already engaged in the 
task of considering “in relation to the changing social and industrial 
needs of our society, and the needs of individual citizens, the 
education of boys and girls between fifteen and eighteen, and, in 
particular, to consider the balance at various levels of general and 
specialised studies between these ages and to examine the inter- 
relationship of the various stages of education”. 


As far back as 1943 the Harvard University, U. S. 
appointed a University Committee on ‘the objectives of a General 
Education in a Free Society, with members drawn from the faculties 
of Arts and Sciences of Education.’ The Report of the Harvard 
Committee, since published, is entitled General Education in a Free 
Society. Although the frame of reference is American society yet it 
vitally touches education in any democratic country and can be 
adopted suitably with indigenous modifications. Our own country 
that has just started on the road to industrialisation can profit by the 
experience of other peoples and it is well that the leading educa- 
tionists in our country have given timely warning and direction to 
our education. The University Commission of 1948-49 had in its re- 
port recommended “that without unnecessary delay the principles and 
practice of general education be introduced so as to correct the 
extreme specialization which now is common in our intermediate and 
degree programmes; that the relations of general and special educa- ° 
tion be worked out for each field, keeping in mind the general 
interests of the student as à personality and a citizen, and-his spgci: iss 
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occupational interest.” This suggestion was concretised by Dr. 
Ward of the Ford Foundation, who prepared an exhaustive note on 
"Indo-American Curriculur Project in General Education". The 
note was considered by some Vice Chancellors of Indian Universities 
at Srinagar in June, 1955. A study team was also sent out to foreign 
universities by the Government of India to report on the problems 
and scope of General Education in the country. The Report, since 
submitted to the Government, suggests in particular the preparing of 
proper text books and the better training of teachers. Accordingly 
the University Grants Commission has, I believe, entrusted the task 
of drawing up courses of study within the framework of the scheme 
to Aligarh University. 


Now, what in brief is the theory of general education ? General 
Education has come as a studied reaction to the dangers of over- 
specialization in sciences and other areas of knowledge. As such its 
foremost aim is to serve as corrective to compartmentalism in 
knowledge. Which means to so arrange the courses of study as bear 
and explain inter-relationship with one another. Just now in 
practically all of our universities learning is parcelled into numerous 
specialities without those methods and outlook which help unify 
isolated learnings. Of course some universities and institutes are 
doing better in this regard though without adopting consciously the 
scheme of General Education. For instance, at the International 
Institute for Child Study, Bangkok—I owe this information to a 
colleague-friend of mine who had gone there as Unesco Research 
Fellow—before a lecture is delivered to students by a lecturer the 
entire subject matter of the lecture is discussed threadbare in a staff- 
meeting of experts in different branches of learning vith the result 
that no lecturer can easily acquiesce in his narrow specialism. 


It is true that discovery of facts, which is one of the laudable 
aims of knowledge, implies necessarily the narrow compartments in 
knowledge, But that is not the whole of the aim of education. Nor 
knowledge as such is superior to man and society. Another res- 
ponsibility, we often forget, of education is to discern, discover and 
promote values of Jife. To be sure, the proper aim of education is 
to harmonise facts of one branch of learning and those in the other, 
to harmonise facts and values, to harmonise the individual and the 
society and not the least to harmonise the conflicting forces within 
the individual. In one word, if I may say so, the key-note of 
General Education is unity or integration. And if I may also add 
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the broad features of the curriculum pithily 1 would say that we 
should have more of value-bound science and science borne 
humanities and arts. The recommendation of the diversification of 
courses in our new scheme of Secondary Education is good as far as 
it goes. But unless it assimilates the principle of integration it 
would hardly realize the obectives of General Education. 


One of the most important and liberal inclusions in the courses 
in General Education should be philosophy. Little is it realized by 
educationists that it is one discipline that is singularly helpful in 
unifying knowledge and life and in developing critical faculties. It 
is not necessary that courses in philosophy should be the self same, 
old text books rather dry and hard to swallow and digest for those 
who have rather weak intellectual digestion, Courses on philosophy 
can be designed to suit various levels of studies in a non-technical 
fashion. Will Durant’s two books The Story of Philosophy and 
Mansions of Philosophy may be taken as models of simplicity, 
straight-forwardness and lucidity. 


Similarly students could be introduced to literature and other 
branches of humanities in a non-technical way. ‘Great Texts of 
Literature" and “Great books program” are familiar functional terms 
in American educational system to-day. The idea is to lead students 
to the great books of the world so that their minds are better in- 
formed and reformed without having to go to the elaborate ritual of 
the technicalites of books or the subjects. In the context of Indian 
educational scene it seems essential that students have basic know- 
ledge of the essentials of Indian thouzht and culture through the 
ages. It isas much essential to know our national past, our weak 
and strong points, our failures and achievements in order to build 
our future as it is essential from psycho-analytical view-point for the 
individual to have a proper glimpse of his past to be able to improve 
upon his present lot. It is a pity that courses on Indian 
thought and culture are not so conspicuous in our universities as they 
should be. Such courses can be catered for easily in non-technical 
way again. Some of our great texts make straight away easy reading like 
thé Ramayan and the Mahabharat. For understanding other elefnents 
of our culture recourse can be made to books such as published by 
Bhartiya Vidya Bhawan, Bombay. Let me at random refer to some 
of their publications which can with profit be included in the courses 
on General Education—The Call of the Vedas, Hinduism Through 
The Ages, Gandhi's View of Life, Fundamentals of Indian Art, etc. 
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Another important element in General Educat' on is a course 
on social sciences. Social sciences imply a scientific study of society 
and its institutions as well as the relationship between the individual 
and the society. In the nature of things these sciences would touch 
on,to mention a few subjects, history, psychology and sociology. 
This in itself is a great advantage. On the side of General Education 
it helps breaking the isolationism of different branches of knowledge. 
Within the scope of these sciences should be included a course on 
Human Relations and Adjustments. Forit goes without saying that 
no knowledge is worth the name that does not promote human 
understanding and adjustment not only within the narrow sphere of 
family but also within the framework of whole human society. 


For promoting the understanding of physical and mental health 
easy-to-understand material should be provided. There are hosts of 
books on these subjects to-day. Brown's Mind in Distress and 
Cannon's Wisdom of the Body appear to be good models. Alexis 
Cyri's Man the Unknown may be added to the list for advanced 
students. 


Likewise courses in non-technical way can be provided in fine 
arts, mathematics, physical and biological sciences. 


General Education implies a good deal of reconstruction in 
education. The methods and outlook must change as well as the 
pattern of teacher training in our training institutes. The skill in 
teaching in the training institutes should be properly balanced with 

and related to a thorough General Education before any progress is 
expected in this direction. Yet another factor which is too often 
ignored in our homes and schools is the lack of our concern for the 
emotional life and maturity of the child and youth for we are more 
prone to be swept away by the current of intellectualism. Unless 
emotional life is properly negotiated, no super-structure of knowledge 
can be safely built. I have elsewhere dealt with the problem 
exhaustively and it should not delay me here. 


General Education, particularly as a method, has no finality 
about it in the field of education and it would need infinite improve- 
ment as the experiment proceeds, But what it must not lose sight of 
is the traditional aim of education, .i.e., the development of the whole 

‘man and wholesome society and ever keep alive Ruskin's deep 
wisdom to the effect that Education is not what we know but what 
we become, 


THE 11 
COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


The Industrial Revolution and subsequent technological 
innovations, ever more multiplying, have released tremendous forces 
which have either forced their ways into lifein spite of ourselves 
or have been employed rather consciously for social reconstruction. 
Forthepurpose of this article let me refer to two such move- 
ments to begin with and reckon their influence on the course 
of education vis a vis society. The one is the technique of 
planning and organisation in virtue of which all departments of 
life are calculatively organised into the mould of efficiency. The 
other is the rise of vast towns and industrial areas breaking 
up the small homogeneous ànd simple community life of villages. 


Education in villages or small historic communities though 
far from adequate in technique and  organisation—as it could 
only be expected to be in keeping with the resources and intelligence 
of the times—was yet measurably more profound and thorough 
on the whole. Generally both the teacher and the taught were 
a respectable part of the community. The community itself took 
direct interest in the welfare of students and had intimate contact 
with the teacher or teachers as the case might have been. Even 
if the formal agency of education, i.e., the school provided know- 
ledge of 3 Rs., only, or may be a little more than that, there 
were many more vital sources of education in the life of the 
community itself. The growing child had to take hand in the 
household work. He had also to share labour with other 
members of the family on the field or in a small workshop and 
thus acquired some skills. On community festivals, or for that 
matter on any community occasion, he not only shared the joys or 
sorrows with other members of the community but was also 
expected to contribute his physical and mental efforts. Thus 
he assumed a certain amount of responsibility right frofn the 
beginning. So, side by side his formal learning in the school he 
learnt by doingand by close associgtion and co-operation with 
other members of the community. In fact, it was the whole 
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community that was his teacher. All in all,he had the much- 
needed emotional satisfaction of being owned by the community 
and of being eventually assimilated automatically in the adult 
socio-economic pattern which gave him the sense of personal 
worth, security and status, making for smoother adjustability and 
emotional maturity. He was in effect a useful and happy 
member of the community notwithstanding his little verbal 
knowledge. 


With the rise of the more or less elaborately organised schools 
in the far-flung cities and towns, the old community atmosphere 
of education has been gradually withering away. By and large, 
the modern school isa closed unit of organisation dissociated 
from the community and blissfully ignorant of the latter’s needs 
and problems and much less participating in its activities. The 
heterogeneous city community in itsturn has nothing to do 
with the school and its problems. The parents take the load off 
their chests by sending their children to the care of teachers in 
the schools and thus have the satisfaction of cursing the latter 
if their children somehow fall below their expectations. They, 
oreven the leaders of the community in different walks of life, 
never consider it worth their while to walk into the schools and 
ask after the young things and the teachers. The upshot of this all 
is that the community absolves itself of all genuine responsibility 
of the education of its children and passes on this headache to 
the specialised agency of the school. To be sure, the financing 
of the schools by the community through the government or local 
bodies etc. by itself is a very meagre token of its interest in 
education ; and that is all too impersonal and rather mechanical 
at that. Rightly does Graham Wallas warn, “Civilization, 
although it is dependent on the economically organised work of 
the qualified teacher, is also dependent on the fact that the whole 
race are and must be qualified teachers." Within the school itself 
things are far from satisfactory. For many reasons, which lie in 
history and in the psychologies of the humans, there is hardly 
respectable harmony in the school. There is the student community 
steadily gaining in solid organisation to safeguard its interests 
against the tyranny of the teacher community. The teacher- 
community hang their heads in shame at this outrageous blasphemy 
at venerated teachership and go underground to organise secret 
guilds to save their faces and their pockets, No wonder the average 
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school turns out to be nothing better than a manufactory of 
patent conflicts, tensions and indiscipline. To add to all this the 
knowledge acquired by students in the schoolis more often than 
not bookish, mechanically gained, and almost divorced from 
social and moral values. And then what more should there be 
to develop the painful consciousness in the youth after the 
completion of their studies than that they are not owned by the city 
community, when their employment is none of its worthy concerns. 
So, the forlorn and frustrated educated individual avenges himself 
by disrupting the society. 

The pessimist would say that the state of affairs mentioned 
above is an inevitable and irremediable malady of the civilization 
flourishing on technological innovations and the rest; and that 
education cannot improve matters. That is admittedly a grave 
social fallacy. Of course it is true that while the socio-economic 
change in the society has been amazingly fast the education has 
remained pitchforked in old grooves and hence all maladaptations 
in living. The circumstance of this unprecedented change in 
the history of mankind alone makes it the more imperative to 
revolutionise education to match the situation. As it is, the practical 
needs and the accompanying social philosophies have led to the 
rise of well-defined and well-functioning community school. 

Beginning in Sweden and Denmark the idea of the community 
school has caught on till particularly in U.S.A. today there is a 


net-work of community schools endeavouring to realise the 
objectives of democracy in an outright practical manner. The 


community school is obviously based on the principle of mutu- 
ality of interests and service. The school, often situated in 
the heart of the city, is an integral part of the community. There 
isno end to the devices adopted to bring the school and the 
community together into a well-knit pattern to be able to use 
each other’s resources to the common good, The programme of 
the school is generally piloted by the community school council 
to which, besides the teachers and students, persons from the 
different ranks of the community are drawn. They together go 
into the intertwined problems of the community and the school, 
and set about solving them in forth-right practical manner ensuring 
simultaneously that the academic standards of students do not 
fall, if not actually stepped up considerably. The initiative is 
usually taken by the school and the students do a lot of field work 
in carrying on social and economic surveys under the guidance 
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of teachers. Questionnaires are prepared to net in information 
on matters of facts and attitudes. Besides, the required infor- 
mation is collected by the direct observation and face-to-face 
enquiry. The results thus obtained are statistically tabulated, 
ready for a plan of action to be executed accordingly. All problems 
of the community and the school which are high-lighted by the 
surveys are attacked by the joint efforts of the students and other 
‘workers in the community. The funds are raised if they are not 
already available through the organised agencies. Many school 
children can be well proud of having raised some funds by fore- 
going a meal ina week or by cutting down the pocket expenditure. 
These decisions are taken by the students themselves, not much 
suggested to them by the teachers and never imposed on them in 
any case. Whether it is first-aid work, health and hygiene 
problems, improvement of roads, construction of recreational 
parks, literacy or a host of other social tasks, the students are 
conspicuously engaged. Many recreatioral parks and clubs for 
children and adults respectively are the result of the planning and 
manual effort of the students. Similarly the members of the 
community go all out to help the school whether in the way of 
finances, labour for constructing buildings, or any other form of 
service needed by the school; medical advice and aid may for 
instance, be given by the experts and so may the experts in other 
fields lend their services to the various craft centres in the school. 
The business and industrial houses provide paid apprenticeships 
for part time which prepare them for the adult life besides giving 
them the sense of confidence and worthwhileness of their abilities. 


Generally the school is central to the life of the community 
and plays a leading part in enriching the socio-economic patte; n, 
To the extent possible its resources are thrown open to the 
community. Thus the playfield, the hall and the reading-room 
are freely used by the adults. Forums are organised in the 
schools and lots of adults join to discuss the immediate commu- 
nity problems as well as national and international ones, A 
school of good financial status may even issue weekly bulletin 
touching on such problems. To attend seasonal sports and 
games, dramas, and teas and dinners isa routine of parents and 
the other adults in the community. Often the school Teaches the 
' remotest corner of the community with its organised musical, 
dramatic and social service programmes, 
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Almost all the leading community schools have whole-time 
psychologists and sociologists in their service to help teachers 
and parents solve the difficult emotional and social problems of 
children and the youth. Besides they give regular lessons to 
the school teachers and the parents on the overall issue of 
personality growth and mental health. The results have been 
found to be very encouraging indeed. 

An interesting feature of the community school is that the 
curriculum is. generally drawn up by the community council 
which tries to balance different needs and interests of the com- 
munity with those of students. Extremes are rounded off by 
cooperative discussions and by lively sense of social responsibility 
and there you are with an effective curriculum. 

Of course critics argue that the curriculum so evolved 
does not lend itself to uniformity and tends to become much too 
local in character, rather fast-changing, far too practical damaging 
academic efficiency and that it presumes too much regarding the 
ability of students to contribute to its formulation. But, in the 
first instance, why need we bargain for dull uniformity at the 
cost of creativity ? And then why should not the basic local 
problems be solved with joint efforts so long as the national 
and international perspectives are not lost? And if the new 
approach to curriculum calls for change in keeping with the 
progressive community so much the better for all. The conclusion 
that the emphasis on the practical automatically leads to the 
negation of the academic is a gross educational fallacy. In fact 
the theoretical and the practical stimulate each other and contri- 
bute to each other's enrichment : the whole history of science 
shows how from the practical the theoretical formulae were worked 
outand how from the theoretical in turn the maximum practical 
results have issued. An example would do. In a community 
school the actual opportunities in the lunch-room are availed of 
to tie in with all areas of learning-dietetics, agriculture, economic 
organisation, co-operatives etc. Infact we need drastically revise 
our old concepts of knowledge and learning to wear the definition 
that they are, for the major part, social in character. Finally 
the association of students with curriculum-construction makes 
them more alert and responsible. They have the feel that they 
in a significant way are discovering values and goals which they 
can call their own and evolving practical means to realise them. 
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While their aspirations are fullytaken into account their inexper- 
ience is made up by the experienced members of the community 
council, 

Where the community schools are in operation for quite 
sometime now, the results have been found to be a total gain to 
the whole community. The incidence of juvenile delinquency has 
considerably decreased, inner and social conflicts are on the wane, 
socially desirable creative activities in theoretical and practical 
aspects of knowledge have shot up. Who wouldn’t give three 
cheers to such schools ! 


We in India, who are in the infancy of social reconstruction, 
need take a moral from the example and try to adapt the 
community school principles to our educational scene. The 
growing network of basic schools all over the country can be 
creatively exploited to that end And similarly the rural universi- 
ties as recommended by the University Commission’s Report can 
contribute alot in that direction. As a matter of fact, with a 
little sensible planning all existing schools and colleges can be 
gradually turned into the community institutions in the real sense 
of the term, so that there is a proper commingling of the individual 
and the social and of the theoretical and the practical. 


12 TEACHERS AND THE 
DISTRESSED YOUTH 


Certain biological and psychological conditions alone force 
peculiar stresses and strains on the adolescent. The birth of 
adolescence has its own pangs any time. But in the cultural and 
educational crises of today the youth are ill at ease and even lost more 
than ever before. It amounts to easy transference of our own 
responsibility when we blame — the poor youth for purposelessness 
and indiscipline and sit back comfortably in our chairs and do 
nothing worthwhile, It is not helpful either when the poor teacher 
is abused for all the ills in education by any one who is any one. 
Too much of preaching to others on their professional responsibilites 
while caring two hoots for one's own duties is, I am afraid, becoming 
quite a salient trait of our national psyche. The whole moral 
responsibility is being charged off in this enthusiastic process of preach- 
ment to others without any effective social actions. The splendid art 
of critical thinking and moral action to match is being devoured 
by the emotional outbursts of the people. That is why everything 
is under fire and nothing is being cooked properly. 


Who would deny that education is reflection of a given 
society? And although the teacher has a grave responsibility yet 
the society cannot escaps its own share of obligation. As a matter 
of sociological fact it is the community as a whole that is the potential 
teacher of children and youth alike and not the professional teachers 
alone. How far has the community as a whole worked up to being 
a worthy teacher through understanding, discipline and exemplary 
conduct? Let this be any one’s guess, From the society of today, 
at any rate, the youth derives the emotional instability, purpose- 
lessness and in general value-less pattern of life at cross-purposes 
within, This colossal moral degeneration is not the quality of the 
youth alone but of the nation as a whole. The aforesaid points have 
been referred to for their vital bearing on all educational problems 
although to carry them to their logical conclusions and to their 
educational details is not the purpose of this article, In this back- * 
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ground for the present I would consider what conditions within the 
educational institutions are frustrating the youth although, as has 
already been stated, these conditions are by no means isolated from 
those prevailing in the society. 

In arts colleges—leaving professional colleges apart for the 
present—students come by the thousands and stumble on this subject 
or the other without any design or without having necessarily any 
aptitude for the subjects, If vocational guidance cannot be given for 
financial and other reasons on any grand scientific level, certainly it 
could be made available to students by way of advice derivable from 
their academic and general record in the school. The cumulative 
record, if well maintained, can to a great extent be indicative of the 
tendencies of the students. Very rarely are such records being 
maintained by our schools and colleges. 


What goes on within the class room by way of the traditional 
lecture method is not always very inspiring or engaging. Our system 
of examination, responsibility of the teacher to finish the course and 
Jarge classes leave generally little room for discussion method in the 
class and unless a lecture is followed by discussion or the discussion 
itself adopted as the main method of teaching-learning process 
nothing worthwhile gets done. There is, therefore, neither the challenge 
nor the thrill released in the class room and the students move out of 
the classes a little sadder every day—exceptions apart as always. Nor 
is this deficiency made up by our tutorials ; nor are there any other 
discussion groups meeting regularly at intervals. What of it if you 
come across a handful of students engaged in some worthwhile 
discussion ! 


Why cannot every teacher be asked in a college to organise a 
group of ten to fifteen students and discuss at length once a week 
different problems in an informal way. The results are bound to be 
highly rewarding as they have already so proved wherever this 
scheme has been undertaken in right earnest. Needless to say that 
such discussions release enthusiasm, curiosities and incentives of 
students which no other intellectual exercise ever does. Over the 
years I have observed students themselves posing questions issuing 
out of their day-to-day life and then branching off to all sorts of 
theoretical and practical fields in search for meaning and solution of 
problems. A teacher who has not himself discussed at length and at 
regular intervals various problems with a group of students has 
missed the thrill and opportunity of further growth in personality and 
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profession. Of course, low standard in all languages on the part of 
students to-day is depriving them of proper conceptual tools, So 
long as we decide to retain conceptual subjects and reasoning in our 
scheme of education we can ill-afford to ignore the importance of 
languages. Toning up the standards in languages by itself can have 
an effective influence on other areas of learning. I wish people under- 
stood fully the significance of language from the sociological view- 
point before insisting on the substitution of signs and symbols in 
place of language in our system of education! Signs if not symbols 
even the primitive man used profusely. However, by no means am 
I advocating the scholastic snobbery in languages. But surely 
simplicity, clarity and understanding, the basic forms of relevant 
languages, cannot be ruled out of hand if we mean to do any think- 
ing. Language as a tool forthinking and for social and moral 
progress is indispensable. Any teacher who has guided or watched 
the conceptual operation on the part of his pupils will testify to the 
fact that they do not only derive rare joy through this process but 
also gain better insights and improve socialy and morally a good 
deal. Language properly employed can bea great character-builder- 
the language of classics in the fields of morals and religion, for 
example. 


Continuing the problem on the academic side I must say our. 
college libraries, by and large, are inadequate or ill-organised or both. 
Hardly are our students initiated in the ways of library. They must 
be given maximum incentive and opportunity for companionating 
books. Open-shelf system, to refer to one device at random, has 
everywhere been found to whet the intellectual appetite of students. 
And yet rarely in the colleges is this system followed. The junior 
students are generally losers in the intellectual adventure for very 
little attention is paid to arranging literature for them in separate 
sections. When after a torturous process a freshman is able to obtain 
a book from the library which he had asked for on having been taken 
in by the title cf the book, he finds it beyond comprehension and his 
interest in studies is naturally chilled. In the absence of proper 
guidance by the library staff the teachers must come forward to 
actively help students, particularly at the junior level, in the selection 
of books. All in all, the academic life in our colleges is rather 
uninviting and singularly fails to offer any sense of adventure én 
knowledge and learning to the youth whose very being is rooted in 
adventure. To be sure, any enterprise which is devoid of the thrill of 
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adventure will sooner lose any meaning and interest for the 
adolescents. 


The picture is not bright either in regard to sports and other 
co-curricular activities. In any college, generally speaking, the 
percentage of teachers sharing and guiding co-curricular activities is 
so small that most of the students who would find it worthwhile to 
spend time with their teachers are kept out. The obvious result is 
that neither the whole man nor all the students are being properly 
engaged in our educational institutions. It is but natural that unhar- 
nessed energies find their outlet in wrong channels. 


There is a dire need to revise our conception of teachership. To 
be mere efficient subject-teachers is an out-moded conception. To 
be efficient and expert in the teaching of one’s subject is a part of the 
job of the teacher all right. But in order to be a complete teacher he 
has to be the leader of the youth and play that role as effectively as 
he does that of teaching a subject. 

This implies, among other things, that he has also the 
responsibility of developing the qualities of co-operative leadership 
among his pupils. This part of the teachers’s job, I am afraid, is 
being greatly neglected leading eventually to even greater despair of 
the students, Granting that the teacher-pupil ratio is not very 
inspiring in average college in a small number of teachers have to 

.attend to an unusually large body of students, the gross neglect in 
this area is not at all commensurate with the actual situation. 


Again the restricted notion of teachership in terms of expertness 
in one's special subject seems to be largely responsible for inadequate 
teacher-pupil relations. Not all teachers are thoroughly acquainted 
with the psychology of adolescence with the result that in their 
dealings with the young inflammable material they do not always 
prove to be as cautious and as tactful as they ought to be. Some of 
us teachers have, it appears, wrong notions of authority and discipline 
and when these notions are put into actual practice the avoidable 
challenge sooner comes from the students and so the atmosphere is 
vitiated. People in authority have a great responsibility in that they can 
damage the emotional health and thereby all the educational processes 
of those under their charge. Mentally unhealthy or emotionally 
immature teachers who have not learnt to control their emotions or 
temper cannot but end up by causing a host of tensions in the minds 
of their pupils. Mental hygienists have again and again reported on 
‘the basis of detailed studies that unless persons in authority —parents, 
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teachers, heads of institutions and the like—are emotionally mature 
and of sound judgment there will always be trouble and unrest in 
society. I wish the deeper implications of this warning were fully 
realised by one and allin the interest of the total mental health of 
the society. Generally speaking, educational psychology and other 
allied subjects do hardly forma part of the programme of studies 
of teachers unless they happen to be teachers in psychology, 
philosophy and sociology. Nor are the vital problems discussed 
and treated in the light of expert knowledge in the different fields of 
education. Common sense approach is all right as far as it goes but 
it can surely be modified or enriched by studiously following the 
new developments in the theory and practice of education. It is a 
pity that most? of our arts colleges do not have any 
respectable collection of books on education. It should not be 
difficult to make up this deficiency to great advantage. Books on 
education are bound to give new insights and fresh impetus to 
teachers and students alike. 

I believe it would be helpful if college teachers are given training 
in different courses in education before they start handling the 
students and the teaching. Similarly refresher courses for the in- 
service teachers can be instituted to great advantage. Such a training 
will provide a fresh orientation and stimulus to our tackling the 
problems of education more imaginatively and perhaps also with 
greater zeal. I have in the next chapter made out a detailed case for the 
training of the college teachers on non-orthodox lines. That seems 
to me one of the effective ways of winning the confused and apathetic 
teachers to professional competency and thereby relieving the youth 
of a lot of distress to which they are subjected through the conspiracy 
of circumstances to-day. 


THE TRAINING 13 
OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 


While training for school teachers is considered a necessity the 
college teachers are under no obligation to go through any course of 
training before taking up their responsibilities in the profession. This, 
as we shall see, is an outworn tradition and ill goes with our newly 
gained insights into the aims and methods of education. No longer do 
we believe that the aim of education is to pile up verbal know- 
ledge only, nor that we have born teachers, nor that he who knows his 
subject can teach in the full sense of the term. If the aim of edu- 
cation, as it has come to be accepted, is the education of the whole 
man for zestful, responsible and creative living in co-operation with 
society and if it means the capacity of the educand to apply his 
knowledge in practice to familial, social and vocational problems 
then, { am afraid, the purely subject teachers cannot adequately 
answer to the new demands of education. For one thing, more 
than the mere knowledge of one’s special subject is needed besides 
some professional practice to be an effective teacher ; for another, 
our college teachers mostly are themselves the products of a system 
that is highly specialised in the narrow fields of knowledge and 
therefore are not likely to relate their teaching to vital problems of 
life beyond the narrow confines of thier respective specializations. 
To say that the college teachers have high intellectual calibre and 
enough of common sense to stand in need of any formal training 
seems to me an insufficient reason. Before discussing in detail the 
need and nature of training let me say that the training need not neces- 
sarily lead to a degree or diploma or be along very rigid lines It can 
better be in the nature of preparatory courses for selected candidates 
in the profession and of refresher courses for inservice personnel. 
While the period of refresher courses may be cut short or long inside, 
say, two months, the period of preparatory courses may be fixed 
at six months to a year of solid work to begin with. The venue of 
these courses should profitably be the teachers’ training colleges 
or education departments of the universities that may be 
asked to extend their functions to the teaching profession as 
"a whole. Of course, the role of the teachers’ training colleges will 
have to be revised and their new demands met accordingly so that 
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they are able to function effectively into the new ways of education 
and not keep moving in the old grooves. Amongst other suggestions 
one seems worthy of serious consideration. And that is that subjects 
like Sociology, Psychology, Philosophy and the rest of the social 
sciences at the post-graduate level should be attached to the training 
colleges so that besides the taken-for-granted advantages of speciali- 
zations in different fields there is vastly greater advantage of co- 
operative and synthetic knowledge which is, by and large, absconding 
from our training colleges . 

The training courses under reference obviously imply that the 
teachers do not put a seal of static finality on their teaching or their 
growth butare ever prepared to assimilate new ideas and skills. 
The new concepts of continual growth of teachers and the need for 
self-evaluation are pregnant with meaning for the education of the 
pupils. The educationally growing teachers alone can be trusted 
with the job of the education of the youth, The training courses are 
calculated to warm up the teachers to their profession and to keep 
them in a state of constant professional repair as it were. Thus can 
be made available to teachers continuous programmes of co-operative 
professional improvement. The orientation, experience and insights 
thus gained can be ploughed back with profit into the teaching 
process. 

Two specific situations call for the institution of the 
training courses: the challenges of democracy and the pro- 
blem of adolescence respectively. Democracy as a way 
of life in contradistinction to mere political form needs the 
dynamic and intelligent co-operation of teachers who 
themselves should be fully trained in the theory and practice of 
democracy. The subject-teacher as his present day education mostly 
makes him cannot, as a general rule, take charge of the democratic 
education of the youth. Besides competence in a particular subject 
or in general education, democracy makes a demand of the leader- 
ship of the youth on the part of teachers as well as expects of them 
to develop the qualities of leadership in the pupils in their charge or 
better in their company. It is greatly helpful if the teachers properly 
understand the democratic conception of leadership in contrast to, 
shallIsay, the feudalistic conception of leadership. In the past 
teachers have been appointing leaders so to say to take charge of 
various activities and the majority of the students have been content 
to play the role of passive followers without initiative or zeal. Even 
if a few leaders are elected by the students themselves it is still a 
very inadequate notion of leadership. The democratic leadership « 
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means that as far as possible all the youth are helped by the teachers 
to develop the qualities of leadership. All students of course cannot 
be leaders in the same field but they can all be the leaders or the led 
in different fields. Unless one can play the roles of both the leader 
and the led the democratic process cannot gain momentum. Where 
leadership merely indicates exploitation of the ignorance and prejudices 
of other people or when it means self-aggrandizement something is 
amiss in the democratic process. The training courses should, there- 
fore, not only give the trainees intimate democratic experiences in co- 
operative living but offer brief courses and stimulate thinking in the 
following subjects through personal studies, group discussions and 
seminars : 


1. The meaning and aims of democracy in relation to the 

broad aims of education. 

2. Social practice covering competencies in inter-personal, 

social and economic spheres. 

3. Social leadership—its psychology and ethics. 

The second challenge comes from the situation of adolescence 
which the teachers are called upon to negotiate. Once again the 
mere specialism fails to tackle the situation properly. The under- 
standing of the nature and needs of adolescence is absolutely 
necessary besides sympathy and skill to deal with the same. That 
the average teacher today has no systematic knowledge of the 
psychology of adolescence and that he chooses to wallow in his own 
notions thereof, accounts for. a lot of turmoil in the student world. 
Unrest and the strikes are a great deal the result of the abandoning 
the youth leadership by teachers. The depression, frustration and 
purposelessness that characterise the teaching profession today have 
made teachers almost throw up the sponge while their professional 
ethics demands that they be competent and lifelong students of the 
youth and society. As a matter of fact they can only continue their 
professional growth through studying the youth as well as learning 
to help the youth to understand themselves, their potentialities and 
responsibilities. 

" Every college teacher should have complete understanding of 
the characteristics of the adolescent age when besides biological 
changes a psychological change of great consequence occurs in 
Gonsciousness: There is a great desire to break loose from the adult 
authority and direction, and to match adults in various tasks; there is 
almost an insatiable urge to compete for or, at the minimum, imitate 
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adult status. The normal adolescents like to shoulder responsibility 
with other members of the group, thereby deriving thrill and sense 
ofsecurity. They like to plan and do things in their own way but 
are not averse to advice of an adult if only he has established rapport 
with them. Adventurous as they are with the full energy of youth well- 
ing up in them they itch to seek new experiences and do something 
which they have not done before. They derive special satisfaction 
in passing from one new fad to another. They surely have adven- 
turous, exploratory and creative urges if only their normal growth 
is not impaired through any excesses or deficiencies on the part of 
the adults. They love their newly won freedom as nothing else in 
the world and are prepared to pay any price for its protection. 
Underlying their loves and hates one detects at times the same 
assertion of freedom. Often defiance of authority-which may at times 
be unproportionate—is more to acclaim and establish their freedom 
than to malign the elders. They may even be very compromising 
when you recongnise and respect their freedom. Of course they like 
challenges for their satisfaction and growth. But, to be sure, nothing 
is more useless than challenging them with authoritarianism which 
is a sad reflection of our own indiscipline and one-eyed vision. That 
way we have already forfeited our right to guide them and good 
teaching means, among other things, guidance. The youth have a 
right to live their youth in their natural youthful way. But when we 
deny the natural right of the youth to be young and want to hasten 
their youth to old age so as to make them fall in line with our smok- 
ed lives with the make-believe perfume of wisdom coming out of the 
smoke we are in reality acting most unwisely and despotically. That 
does not imply that we are for unbridled licence for the youth. That 
is negation of education and liquidation of our position as teachers. 
But surely before we start on the high-road to teaching we must 
know whom we have to teach and what their constitution and 
legitimate aspirations and expectations are. And with this turn in 
our orientation we may soon be realizing that itis equally our 
responsibility to put our subjectivity on the shelf and start learning 
to adjust ourselves creatively and effectively to the exuberance of the 
youth. Let it not be forgotten that with all their protestations of 
freedom the adolescents crave to lean on adults for recognition and 
sympathy and for such guidance as helps them to self-direction. To 
gain balanced approach to the education of the youth and to help 
them to gain balance and maturity in their approach to the problems 
of life is an onerousresponsibility of teachers. Teaching without 
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continual and dynamic adjustment to the emotional life of the 
adolescents is teaching without both mission and insight. Students 
of human nature would agree that indiscipline among students is not 
as much the outcome of ideological factors as of the emotional ones. 
Therefore, teachers cannot claim to have taught Economics, Political 
Science and History well if by any chance they injured their 
emotional life. For as a leading educationist has rightly pointed out 
that anything that disturbs them as persons disturbs them as pupils. 


The educational implications of the foregoing are obvious. A 
course setting out the nature and needs of adolescents and their 
conditions of mental health must bea part of their learning. Such a 
course may cover in general the psychology of adolescence, the need 
for personal and vocational guidance, the place of recreation and crea- 
tive activities like dramatics, fine arts, group thinking and group 
action, teacher-pupil sharing and so on. The aim of the course is to 
train teachers to help the adolescents to become mature social beings, 
make choices by successfully overcoming conflicts, develop social 
responsibility and social skills without the avoidable pains that attend 
the emergence and growth of the youth otherwise. Let not the youth 
bear the scars but only the shining stars of education. 


A mere expert in his subject must know quite a few things more 
that have direct bearing on education. Mention here may be made 
of learning which is central to educational process. Quite many 
misconceptions about learning process yet endure. It is still thought 
by many that good learning is necessarily painful to the learner and 
the element of distress is conducive to his intellectual and moral 
discipline. That accounts for the forcing down on the students 
all the stuff without caring to arouse sufficient curiosity and interest 
about that, Unless learning is accompanied by satisfying experience 
there is something positively wrong with the learning process from 
the educational view-point. Good learning does not take place unless 
there is significant inner transformation through new thinking and 
feelings extending to new behaviour. There is no automatic transfer 
of gains in a particular subject to character unless the intellectual 
experiences are integrated with broad process of learning. Learning 
does not as much depend upon repeated practice, however vigorous, 

'as on satisfying emotional accompaniment. Nor is“learning about” 
the same thing as ‘learning to do’. To remind ourselves, learning 
is both a process and a product, It is a process of adjustment within 
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and without, an adjustment to personal needs and social purposes. 
Itis essentially sound growth, and so on. Therefore the lock-step 
methods that put the students through the self same mechanical 
process of learning are out of date. 


It follows that a broad course on learning covering such aspects 
as motivation, emotions, individual differences in abilities and tem- 
peraments would be a very helpful addition to the courses already 
referred to. 


14 THE MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 
AT THE UNIVERSITY LEVEL 


English came to our country as an historical imperative and we 
quite made a virtue of that necessity. Through it we enlarged 
our acquaintance with the Western world and literature. In a way 
it provided a common platform to thinking minds and gave us one 
medium of instruction in the universities if also it served the ends of 
nationalism. However, the irony that attaches to it is that it came 
as the language of the conquerors and yet in a considerable measure 
Jent itself to the forces that eventually drove out the very conquerors. 
While it flourished on the prestige of the rulers, the regional 
languages panted breathlessly for existence under its weight and the 
national language kept sighing for the good times to come to be able 
to have its day. In any case those who have grown up with and 
through English are naturally addicted to it and have a very 
strong sentiment about it. To be sure, this would have been the 
case in regard to any other rich language such as French. Be that as 
it may, the solid fact remains that with all its vitality and variety the 
mass of people could not own it as their own language. Even at the 
higher centres of education it played hide and seek and therefore 
could be found out by only a few and possessed by a fewer still. It 
has never been the language of the average home or the market- 
place even though it has fluttered its clipped wings in the examination 
halls and uttered its desperate cries from the pulbic pulpits. But 
that grace of work-a-day conversation which the child begins with 
his mother tongue has not been its privilege to wear. And unless a 
language is spoken to convey the deeper involvements and the goings- 
on of the mind it refuses to be owned and is pleased to stay foreign. 
In the internalisation and further growth of a language the spoken 
word, since it is full of life, is more effective than the rather cold 
word in print. That is not to say that the written word has no 
place in our scheme of things but only to emphasise that the written 
word derives its sustenance a good deal from the spoken word. Nor 
is it to say that the form and style of writing cannot be acquired 
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without conversational ability. But surely they crossfertilize each 
other. The spoken word, coming as it does from the necessity of 
emotional or mental situations in response to environmental exi- 
gencies, is conserved in writing after many literary flirtings with it 
when it is chiselled and moulded and passed back to the rich 
treasure of the spoken language. It would be in measure to say that 
the best literature of the world has been written for the ear than for 
the eye. And whena language is no more a spoken language and 
goes sanctimonious in the sacred pages of books, it no longer retains 
its vitality for growth within itself and with people. Such a rich 
language as Sanskrit has languished for it found more equation with 
the dead leaves and pages than with the dynamic voices of the people. 
On the contrary, English, for example, moved from strength to 
strength in England ever since it adopted as models the Shakespearean 
literature and the Bible both written in the choicest spoken idioms of 
their days, more for the ear than for the eye, And if American 
English is well on its way to amassing literary riches it is because the 
spoken word has been in the vanguard. 

English, when all is said and done, emerges with flying colours 
as the most powerful international language. A visionary would 
love to have this or a similar language as the one lingua franca of 
the world so that soul to soul is not without communion 
for want of common vocabulary. This may also be the first best. 
However, our association with the English language ^ has 
given us a considerable measure of facility in negotia- 
ting international affairs and relations. That position of the 
language and our advantageous situation as such would have to be 
taken into consideration, while deciding about the medium of 
instruction at the university level now that we are experimenting 
with our freedom, if also at times playing with it. 

There are some people who maintain that the medium of 
instruction at the university level should be English. Perhaps 
reasons for that may vary from group to group. Some would like 
to cling to it for the sheer richness of it, for its unique ability to 
wield thought, literary and technical, with equal grace. Since 
language and thought are mutual aids, they maintain, — eur 
thought would be stifled if we were to use inadequate languages, 
and no Indian languages have yet developed an all-purpose prose 
style. Cthers like to retain English on account of regional prejudices; « 
they would far rather prefer it to Hindi which has been declared to 


be the national language. And so on. y 
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But it seems highly doubtful if we can retain for ever English 
as the medium of instruction in our universities. At present in 
almost all the states the medium of instruction in the schools is 
either the mother tongue or the regional language. Now it would 
be against the principles of continuity if a'most suddenly we switch 
over to English at the University stage. Already it is being increa- 
singly felt that a great deal of boredom and lack of interest in the 
subjects of study on the part of students are due to the fact that 
they are being fed through the language which is not natural to them. 
For the same reason, among others, it is maintained that the inci- 
dence of failures is about the highest in our universities compared to 
that of the universities in other countries where native languages are 
employed as media of education. They make out, therefore, a strong 
case for giving instruction to pupils in mother tongue at all stages of 
education for then things would come to them naturally and with 
ease, thus saving them the tensions and exasperating experiences 
which the use of English subjects them to. Mahatma Gandhi was 
himself all for this view-point. And Sardar Patel referring to the 
prevalent mode of English once remarked that “it is an irony of fate 
that an un-natural thing looks natural to us”. 


While it seems inherent in the logic of the situation that English 
would have to be gradually given up as the medium of instruction 
the question is what medium to adopt, the mother tongue, the regional 
language or the national language that is Hindi. For various reasons 
the choice falls on Hindi. lt being the union language would lead 
to further cohesion of the nation if thinking minds who go out of the 
universities have a common language of expression. Besides, it would 
facilitate exchange of ideas, aid research and save the botheration of 
bringing out text-books in each regional language. So long as higher 
forms of thought remain Caught up in regional languages there 
seems little chance of afflorescence of inter-university culture and 
life. For higher education one common language is any time 
preferable to the riot of languages, otherwise the common pool of 
literature and inter-learning would not develop. Hindi which 
considerably derives from Sanskrit, the common source of our 
Indian languages, should not in effect be as foreign as English after 
all and is calculated to be our natural language in course of time. 
Alihough in some of the states where Hindi is an optional subject 

“the Report of the Secondary Education Commission has it that 
“eighty to eighty five per cent of the Pupils had voluntarily taken to 
the study of Hindi in these areas”, 
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It is hoped that the standard of Hindi in our schools would be 
considerably improved and as such the students going up to the 
university courses would find no difficulty in manipulating the 
language which may not in all cases be the regional language. 
Yet the dilemma cannot be escaped. Presently Hindi does 
not claim to have the rich vocabulary, forms and phrases which 
English whom it is trying to oust has. Nor have we the teachers 
who can straightaway change over from English to Hindi ; nor do we 
have sufficiently done text-book; ina large variety. And yet we 
cannot wait for first the language to be fully developed before we 
accept to use it, for that way it would hardly ever develop. Language 
grows with the thought and the dynamic living of the people. The 
non-existence of vocabulary or of forms and phrases is itself a great 
challenge in the meeting of which is the obvious hope of the newer 
and richer developments of the language. For the present the 
mixture of English and Hindi would have to be tolerated in the 
universities for either the teachers may use both the languages for 
putting across thoughts, or some of the books may have to be in 
English while the students may write their answers in Hindi. Through 
the transitional stage we are passing we can never produce either 
teachers or text-books overnight to meet the situation. In no country 
have the great text-books sprung up suddenly. In any case we 
cannot allow the transitional stage to be lost to the conflict between 
the two languages i. e. Hindi and English. We must make the best 
of the situation. Courses on general Hindi need be introduced 
liberally in our universities so that students and teachers alike get 
going in the ways of this language. Our libraries must have a large 
stock of books on different subjects in this language. 


More important than anything else, it goes without saying, is 
the necessity of revising our attitude towards it so that a healthy 
sentiment is built for learning it. Language isa habit and it takes 
time to change from one habit to another but if must we change 
then we have got to make up our minds and follow our decisions 
with resolute minds. The difficulty in the way of adopting Hindi as 
the medium of instruction is not as much due to the insufficiency cof 
the language as it is due to the insufficiency of our will in this 
regard. I believe literary forms and vocabulary are already growing 
with a rapid speed and it will not be before long that we would havec 
a reasonably rich language to convey the different shades of thought. 
Of course, it is true thatas yet we do not have sufficient technical 
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vocabulary and there too not all the technical words coined over 
these years have the same grace of appeal or of meaning. Indeed 
some words are unduly long-winded and seem artificial and jairing 
to even the ear used to Hindi. This is bound to be the case when a 
language is manufactured, if I may say so, in offices where dozens of 
people are employed to hammer out new words by hundreds every- 
day. No wonder therefore that you come across at times technical 
words coined by different experts, which, to say the least, hardly square 
well with one another. That should not discourage us for ultimately 
it is the process of selection and usage that would give a seal of 
acceptance to words and those with superfluity and unnaturalness 
ahout them are bound to be dropped off the way as we march on 
with this language. 


It is understandable why Hindi could not develop proper technical 
phraseology to match the studies in different sciences for when the 
sciences and technology were making strides in the West both the 
studies of sciences and of our languages were at low ebb—thanks 
partly to our slavery under the British rule, One way to make up 
this deficiency is to borrow as many technical words from foreign 
languages as would easily fit into the pattern of the growing language 
without disturbing its natural harmony. In fact some newly coined 
words seem more unnatural and jarring than the simple and already 
in wide usage English words. Unless we assimilate the words from 
foreign languages there is bound to be inconvenient and awkward 
expression. Let us not forget that all the rich languages of the 
world owe their vitality a great deal to the process of assimilation. 
Take up English for instance—the rich blend of Latin, Greek, 
German, French, and Roman words with English, has given the 
latter a remarkable maturity. Students of English literature would 
agree that foreign words found their way into English because they 
were needed. Hindi too has its own needs to-day. If it does not 
fight shy of assimilating words from foreign languages or from our 
own regional languages there is every hope that before long it would 
become an effective medium of instruction in our universities. 


As for English: In view of the emerging one world and the 
international position of English as well as its rich linguistic and 
cultural potentialities it would be highly pragmatic if we retain 
English as the second compulsory and very much living language in 
the universities. 


EDUCATION 1 5 
IN A CHANGING WORLD 


Although social change is not a peculiar characteristic of this age 

yet there is no denying that the rate of this change is unexcelled in 

any previous period of human history. Beginning roughly with the 
Industrial Revolution, science and technology between themselves 
have brought about a characteristic reconstruction of human thought 
and social organisation. In the midst of torrential change and 
occasional destruction with even a constant dread hanging heavy on 
human consciousness there has been a significant awareness that 
social change is not a demoniac force but something which can yield 
to thoughtful planning. Butso vast are the forces of human society 
coming down to us in the stream of history, as it were, in the form 
of prejudices, myths, power-hungry people and so on that the pian- 
ning with all the sincerity and thought invested in it fails at times to 
adequately deal with the problems of the age. Hence at times 
pessimism of social thinkers and reformers. Nonetheless, planning- 
social, economic, educational, and ideological—has come to stay as a 
force to guideand control the social process. This is for the first 
time in human history that man ona universal scale has become 
dimly conscious that social change, while come it must, can be 
largely controlled if we all mean it. But all is not as well as it 


seems at first thought. 


Planning, motivated by a mixture of factors ranging all the way 
from pure altruism to pure power-hunger, has led to a hoary idea of 
centralization which by itself is no virtue unless it proves its virtue 
functionally. Depending of course on a total context of a culture, 
the concept of centralization has been calculated to bestow dignity on 
a person though it also lends itself to depersonalization The individual 
becomes an insignificant part of the huge machinery of centralized 
planning whose social meaning and actual functioning from end to 
end he is hardly capable of seeing. And it turns out that the whole 
machinery of planning and centralization that was avowedly 
devised to wrench out more freedom for man catches him rather , 
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tight and then gradually squeezes freedom out of him. This is one 
of the paradoxes of the age. However, the conclusion may not be 
far wrong when it is maintained that loss of real freedom results 
into a permanent pattern of escape from freedom and hence from all 
responsibility. Precisely, in one setting, the problem of the age is 
how to ensure legitimate freedom of an individual within 
planned economy and this, on any showing, turns out to be a broad 
educational and moral problem. For, to be sure, mere external 
organisation, social and economic, cannot be a substitute of 
individual moral discipline which needs new techniques in education, 
granting of course that socio-economic structures do release moral 
or universal forces as the case may be. 

In an other direction one sees the miracles of planning in the 
form of political and racial myths and monsters being manufactured 
ata colossal rate. An average man has no go but to be taken in by 
the magical words. So long asan average man does not become 
consc.ous, through education and understanding, of the full nature 
ofthe modern forces of science, technology and planning, there is 
bound to be a confusion in this fast-changing world where most of 
the people have not been able to break away from the old traditions, 
not able to imbibe effectively the contemporary techniques in creative 
living. It is only a minority of people as leaders of thought and 
action who really comprehend the total problem of human existence. 
And unless the insight of the minority is universalised, the cultural 
lags, social and political conflicts, and crises in culture and morality 
would continue unabated. Face to face with the total annihilation of 
mankind a stern challenge is flung on leaders of society including 
educationists and teachers. Before Reason can be pushed forward 
in its career of human amelioration and discovery of new knowledge 
and truth, the minimum rationality to start with is to accept, factually 
and aspirationally, the emerging order of one world superseding the 
narrow regional and national loyalties. It is commendable that some 
progressive schools all over the world are expending their best 
energies in behalf of international understanding and one world 
Society. A teacher who cannot think in terms of one world society 
has ceased to be a teacher of this age and belongs to history. His 
place is more in a museum than in the school ! 

If our education means to face the challenge caused by 

* widespread confusion in ways and values, it must first of all seize on 
; the age-old instrument i.e., Reason which human rationalisations have 
camouflaged. Right in early education must begin the process of 
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emotional education as well as creative and independent thinking. It is 
a pity that independent thinking on the part of a school-going child is 
either frozen tight in the strict orders of parents and teachers or the 
creative in general is allowed to go to seed through sheer negligence 
and lack of guidance. How often an obvious but foundational truth in 
education is missed : that the child is not only father of the man but 
also of the national and international world. If our education fails in 
this regard, the conclusion would be in place : that .it might fail once 
for all since the forces of irrationalism might become far too strong to 
allow any regeneration of reason. 

The sphere of independent thinking can be graded through the 
whole course of an individual's education but surely its over all aim is 
to help train the educand to take objective and comprehensive 
view of the place of an individual in society and of social and 
historical dynamisms. In particular, any education worth the name 
should be able to throw into bold relief the meaning of co-operation 
in historical and contemporary contexts. 

The upshot of the foregoing 1s that education must emphasise 
and train the thinking capacity of the educands so that they can see 
relations within relations and can arrive at myth-free thinking. 
Democracy has made it possible for the people to think freely and 
independently and this gain need be fully exploited. In order 
that there be ‘transvaluation of values’ the educated men and women 
should be able to understand all social problems and challenges 
including those of change itself and this is not possible unless thinking 
is freed from prejudices, compulsions and narrow ego-centricities. It 
is not fully realised in the educational world that philosophy, as 
subject in the curriculum, has vast potentialities for liberating thought 
from dogmas, and that, therefore, it should at least in its elementary 
form be catered to as large a number of students as possible. 


Independent thinking, while it can be fairly conceptual at social 
level, has to take a further leap so that it becomes conceptual enough 
to comprehend abstractively and symbolically the different facts of. 
reality. While the real intellectual world is moving fast, our educa- 
tion is going. slow and soft. While we may legitimately avail of the 
conzepts of *play-way' ‘interest and pleasure’ and so on, we have to 
be discriminating and creative for otherwise mere learning by doing 
would degenerate into one of the lifeless dogmas. For comprehend- 
ing the problems of society and of universe, education must lead 
to intellectual broadening and deepening. There is no respectable 
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substitute of intellectual education; fundamental knowledge is still 
fundamental knowledge. As such sciences and mathematics should 
be given a place of singular importance in education and the growing 
tendency in the direction of soft education, so to say, should be 
sooner checked. It should not be forgotten that intellectual 
discipline does partly, at any rate, contribute to personal and moral 
discipline. By no means is it implied, however, that education 
should be made excessively burdensome shooting far beyond the age- 
level and potentialities of the educands. But what should not be 
ignored is that education in the modern-day context is to reckon with 
ever growing complexity of modern society and as such has to be 
highly creative. That is possible only if the creative impulses of 
children and adults are fully released through methodical programme 
of education. 


While the boons of technology are thankfully appreciated by 
some who also fix them in their right place, others are highly 
sceptical of their genius and as such so scared that they would far 
rather get back to good old times. Whether it is regression or 
conscious affirmation of old values and old ways, I need not examine 
in great detail. However, what can't be just wished away is that 
technology, whether in crude form or in its present highly evolved 
form, has always been the essence of human endeavour while negotia- 
ing external forces. There is, therefore, no need to be apologetic or 
overwhelmed by its gigantic network in human life. It is after all 
human creation and not a demoniac force. Only we need understand 
this force in its proper perspective. The success of education lies 
in making it evident to educands that technology is a means to the 
higher ends of the mind. Technological innovations are meant to give 
human beings more leisure and comfortable atmosphere in which to 
devote to the cultivation of the mind. But if education cannot 
inculcate this attitude and so disposes the educands to be 
entirely at the mercy of the snares of technology, it will be a bad day 
in our history. 


3 1f students from early life are led to see the constructive role 
of technology in actual operation in hospitals and industries, for 
example, they would better appreciate the proper role of technology 
and the use it should be put to by any sensible person. The need is 
‘even greater today to critically examine and revise on the one hand 
our social structure and attitudes to harmonize with the technological 
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world and on the other, to see that technological order does no 
violence to basic human values. That it is not easily possible to 
harmonize the various powers and creations of man will be easily 
conceded. But here precisely is the challenge to education as to 
other social agencies. New education must clear the confusion 
owing to dust raised by the marching army of science and techno- 
logy. Let me for a while take up an issue with Basic Education. 
Now Basic Education is good as far as it goes but itdoes not go far 


enough. Basic Education will still be basic education if it brings in more 


technology to bear on the curriculum to the extent there is the 
sanction of psychology behind it. For I imagine that the world of 
technology would have moved far ahead by the time the children 
in the Basic Schools are still hobnobbing with basic crafts. That 
by no means suggests that there is all wrongin the theory of 
Basic Education. But the practice must improve considerably and 
with that the part of theory is bound to be revised. As a matter of fact, 
no educational theory can ever survive unless it is dynamic enough 
to make adjustments. in practice. 

Another big front education has to deal with is the one of 
political ideologies fanned by the latest propaganda techniques. We 
need in fact the whole education against cheap propaganda which 
thrives on the magic of words. Technological devices, like radio and 
printing press, come handy to political propagandists whose studious 
conditioning creates, as it were, a huge institution of the “tyranny 
of words”. Undoubtedly, this is anage when, to borrow Cassier’s 
idiom, political myths are being manufactured at as colossal 
arate as any material goods. It is heartening to note that progres- 
sive schools are arming their alumni, through group forums, 
public opinion polls and questionnaires, against tendentious propa- 
ganda and helping them to think objectively. 

When scientific knowledge and specialization is a pronounced 
idiom of our age the appearance of the full-dressed concept of General 
Education is most welcome. The scheme of General Education 
places in our hands a curriculum through which we can round out the 
the excesses of specialization on the one hand and win over, on the 
other, the completely poetic mind to the basic facts and issues to 
science, The aim of this scheme which is by now fully known to 
the educational world, is to give wholesome education within the 
broad framework of fundamental human values. ^ 

It is an extremist tendency in scientific knowledge to ignore the 
important place of emotions in human life. No structure of educa» 
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tion can be sound if it fails to educate emotions and thus thwart the 
aesthetic and transcendental sensibilities of educands. In three of my 
preceding articles namely Educating the Emotions, Aesthetic Education, 
A plea for Religious Instruction in Education, 1 have discussed this 
issue at length and shown in some measure that purely rational 
education is no complete solution to either human knowledge or 
human living. If we mean the education of the whole man and not 
of a part of him, we must ensure that the aesthetic element is cons- 
ciously nourished in education. 


Of course, it seems difficult to integrate so many factors together 
in scheme of education. But that precisely is the task of education, 
a challenge that it has yet to fully accept and negotiate. To strike 
balance selectively between different forces and movements that are 
making claim on education is the pending task of educational leader- 
ship, a task that is highly evaluative and philosophic. If only 
education could seize on effectively the meaning of integration as a 
principle of life, its vision would become a little clearer. There is 
need for integration in knowledge and no subject is more effective 
than philosophy to ensure that. No less is the need for the integra- 
tion of an individual within himself for which our education must 
freely draw on religion, ethics, depth psychology, and finally, an 
inte-ration must be evolved between the individual and society 
through proper harmony at the family and group levels to begin with. 


The final battle of mankind, I believe, will have to be fought on 
moral ground and on moral issues. The virtue does not lie in mere 
change or for that matter in mere tradition but in the change in the 
right direction with a supreme purpose. With a little emphasis the 
ultimate aim of education turns out to be moral, But this cannot 
be achieved by nice moral platitudes or by grand sermonizations 
but is essentially a matter of understanding the dynamics of society 
which throw into bold relief the new ways rooted though in old moral 
values. That the society is one network of inter-personal relations 
thriving on co-operation and respect for human personality is as 
much a high and dry philosophic thesis as matter of fact knowledge 
which the school children are beginning to understand concretely. 
However, it may be emphasised that morality is not a matter of 
routine reaction born out of a certain cultural conditioning but a 
Sublime theme of human understanding at its best. It is this morality 
of creative understanding, full of good-will for all, firm in the 
performance of duty at any cost, that alone has a right to carry the 
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banner of humanity from responsibility to freedom. Any freedom 
which is not based on moral responsibility and the inner discipline of 
men is a fake and dangerous freedom. Freedom is essentially 
acultivated morality at individual level surely, but equally at alllevels 
of society. Neither the political banners and slogans of freedom, 
nor text-book definitions of it, nor even any statute book can do 
much to catch alive the real freedom which is a subtle experience 
born out of moral discipline acquired at home and school initially. 
That both school and home are languishing in generating the real 
freedom is one of the major problems of education. For in the 
ultimate analysis there is no substitute of moral discipline and 
character in any scheme of education. This strain in idealistic 
philosophy of education, that is, self-discipline stands badly in need 
of resurrection. If education gives it a lie, who would trust edu- 
cation ! In a hectic effort to organise education as smartly as 


possible it is being forgotten that education is profoundly more than 


mere smartness. Education, therefore, must give educands the total 


moral vision as also the technique to execute that. Short of that 
the school would neither serve itself nor the community. 
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IN RETROSPECT 


Looking back at eventsis as delightful as envisaging the future, 
particularly when the past events blaze forth before the mind’s eye 
the happy shape of things to come. Never before did I feel as 
intimately the three points of time commingling in such harmony as 

during the session of the Tenth World Conference of the New 
Education Fellowship at Delhi. Here was the best in the past 
gently proclaiming hope to the present, and together entering into 
the reality of the future. And surely the future of humanity in all 
its aspects depends, to a large extent, on how the teachers all over 
the globe settle down to understanding and tackling the vital 
problems of their profession in particular, and of the human situation 
in general, 


It was a happy hit and vigorous plan that brought us together 
from all over the world, first into a group of about sixty persons to 
work under the leadership of six trainer-lecturers in the Preparatory 
Seminar! It was a rare experience in both ‘being’ and ‘becoming’. 
For once one felt larger dimensions added to one’s personality ; 
there was a decisive feel of a new type of existence. Teachers from 
different cultural backgrounds and yet how profoundly united both 
in eagerness to understand and in common mission ! Whether 
working within our respective groups or outside discussing various 
issues informally, the feeling was being borne in our minds that each 
moment of shared experience was transforming ourselves ; surely a fast 
educational process was going on inside our minds. The subtlety of 
the whole experience, it appears, was working miraculously towards 
‘transvaluation of values’. Here was in miniature the really One 


me Lu c e. 
1. A Training Seminar for 60 Group Leaders, under the guidance of six 
Trainer-Lecturers was held at the University of Delhi Central Institute of Educa- 
tion from December i6 to 26, 1959. The Conference itself for 623 members in 
residence was led by the Seminar membe s f.om December 28, 1952 to January 
6, 1960, on the University Campus. 
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World Society of tomorrow. For myself, I will ever cherish that 
profound experience in exchange of thought, in sociability and in 
values. 

Speaking for group of twelve that took up topic: Philosophy 
and Practice of Teacher Education under the distinguished leader- 
ship of Professor Ben Morris, Director of the University of Bristol 
Institute of Education, I must say that the whole programme was 
totally rewarding. Professor Morris saw deeper than some of us at 
first when he asked us to start by each member's giving a biogra- 
phical account of himself or herself which would naturally high- 
light, among other things, some educational problems. The round 
of biographical notes not only helped us to understand each other a 
little better but also to take stock of certain important issues which 
might have otherwise eluded our discussions. For over a week we 
sat down day after day to clear the ground, ifalso to raise the 
dust occasionally, but all in a determined effort to see through 
things. Although we had certain definite items in our "programme, 
the whole discussion could not move according toany plan. It was, 
on the other hand, spontaneous,—problem-solving as each problem 
arose—and there was quick moving back and forth. Naturally the 
complexion of our topic demanded that a large ground be covered— 
from fundamental values to the psychology of children and adults and 
many tracts in between. It is difficult in this short space to give even 
a bare summary of the deliberations. Suffice it to say that the 
academic conversations were subtle and practical without doing any 
violence to philosophical principles. While the flow of discussions 
was smooth, with persons of so much varied experience, there were 
occasionally challenging situations when, it is pleasant to recall, 
members racked their heads for the solution of the problem on hand, 
and eventually rose equal to the occasion. 


Although notevery problem could, in the nature of things, 
lend itself to ready solution, I have no doubt in my own mind that 
the steps towards solutions proved more easily negotiable than they 
seemed at first. Solution or no solution the chief merit of this 
guided exchange of thought lay in co-operative creativity. ‘We 
thought, as it were, ‘independently together’. It would be futile to 
judge the success of the seminar from many commonly acceptable 
conclusions, yet we never with any design strove for them, our aim 
all along being to discover reality, which is not always the same 
thing as consensus of opinion. All the same our day-to-day discus- 
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sions led us gradually towards bridging the gulf in view-points, so 
that in the end all of us,1 believe, had a feeling that whatever 
differences obtained, they were in the matter of detail rather than in 
fundamentals. Professor Morris deserves the heartiest thanks of our 
group ‘nparticular for the exceptional scholarship, skill, and 
patience with which he guided its deliberations. To him greatly we 
owe the success of our group seminar. 

When the Conference sprang into full life, each group leader 
was happy to find a dozen or so enthusiasts gathering round him to 
discuss the problems for which they had opted. The technique of 
the Seminar was on the whole repeated successfully. Some of the 
problems thrashed out in our group seminar earlier came up pro- 
minently for discussion but, by and large, the whole problem 
was attacked anew. This was bound to be, for when new minds 
meet they bring forth new problems and suggest new ways and means 
of solving them. For example, the group took up for discussion 
at great length the nature of social philosophy against the back- 
ground of which the role of the teacher was to be evolved. 
This was, of course, dealt with in an implied way in our earlier 
seminar. In any case it speaks a great deal for the technique itself 
for, to be sure, the problem remaining the same, any number of 
different groups would grope differently in the creative search for 
new light. 

Some persons must have harboured misgivings about the 
efficacy of the techniques. But I am sure all must have realized, 
after participation in the seminar and the conference, its great 
educational potentiality. Creative discussion, such as this technique 
certainly gives rise to, does not give finished facts or conclusions. 
lt strives to bring about inner transformation in understanding, 
emotions and values. The process touches the mind at different 
points. As an argument is being worked out by a person, you see 
the whole process from end to end with all the overtones and 
undertones of emotions and valuss. What is more, you yourself 
are participating as much as the arguer, for already you have entered 
into the mood of communion and receptivity. Itis in a real sense 
the play of mind on mind, an experience par excellence. There is a 
peculiar insight or realisation you gain which puts an altogether 
different construction on your experience. I am inclined to think that 
no amount of mere lecturing can be a substitute for academic 
discussion in small groups. A seminar builds up a climate for 
challenging inter-thinking which a lecture cannot do. 
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The fate of humanity hangs a good deal on the capacity of 
people to think independently and objectively and to understand 
other persons’ view-points, rather than to repeat parrot-like routinized 
dogmas and regimented 'isms And if education has any partnership 
in the agency of human fate, then the technique of discussion must loom 
large in our educational programme. Why cannot we cut down 
mere lecturing and substitute, instead, group discussions? All 
school and college subjects as well as general problems of life can be 
very well discussed in small groups. This is bound to release more 
initiative, enthusiasm, and originality in the participants, besides 
bringing them closer socially. If education is yet lagging in its real 
task of developing the thinking mind, then the lead given by the New 
Education Fellowship should be followed more vigorously. The 
lesson holds all the truer for the Indian educational scene. I am sure 
Indian teacuers at all levels will accept the techniques and make the 
best of them in the discharge of their professional duties. 


THE FAILURE OF A GREAT 17 
EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 


The Basic Scheme of Education was Jaunched as a great experi- 
ment in education. It was great in more than one sense. It was, 
first of all, the vision of the greatest of our countrymen of all times, 
as a part of his total social and political philosophy. Then it was set 
going with a greathope at a momentous period of our history 
facing the painful dilemma of cultural and political annihilation, 
and freedom and national renaissance. 

It is not too early to declare the scheme as being at its dead 
end. For long it has been in a state of torpidity while its physicians 
have been magically trying to revive it to full life. The warnings of 
some of the educational thinkers as to the ultimate failure of the 
scheme were more interpreted as a high-browish reaction of a few 
westernised intellectuals who were out to tarpedo the scheme some- 
how rather than a critical piece of thinking on basic issues in educa- 
cational philosophy. Now that its failure is being admitted more 
freely and causes thereof being singled out, it is of great consequence 
to review the whole scheme in full perspective so that the right 
educational leads do not go amiss again and again when we are in 
a crucial stage of our educational theorising and organisation. 

Amongst the important causes of the failure of the scheme 
pointed out officially, by and large, are: the apathy and even 
hostility of the administrators in the education departments of the 
States, to the scheme, the lack of competent teachers in sympathy 
with the objectives of the scheme and unappreciative public that has 
not yet grown out of the enchantment of traditional, scholastic 
education. 

The aforesaid reasons in essence, I should think, would be 
true of breakdown of any scheme of education, basic or non-basic. 
What needs going into is whether the reasons advanced are sufficient 
to account for the paralysis of the great experiment or we have yet 
tosearch formore fundamental ones. For this we need examine 
first of all the social and educational philosophy at the back of the 
3cheme to work our way to its operational aspects. 
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Briefly, Gandhiji’s conception of ideal Indian society was 
that of decentralised rural India without ‘‘big business” and without 
huge machines and massive technology. He, therefore, wanted his 
educational design to serve this ideal. Under the circumstances of 
extreme poverty, in the grip of foreign rule, the urban elite being 
addicted to a purely scholastic education through a foreign language 
at a great remove from the village folk, thus creating a sharp cleav- 
age betweenthe ruraland the urban, Gandhiji and his associates 
found in Basic Education the panacea of all social and political ills. 
Socially, the scheme was calculated to achieve a classless society 
eventually closing up the gap between the rural and the urban and 
between the scholarly elite and the craftman. Economically, it was 
hoped that the scheme would provide employment to the teeming 
millions and step up the national production. 


Educationally, the scheme accepted the psychological principles 
of learning by doing and learning through craft. As such it made 
the craft as a master-instrument of knowledze, production and 
personality development even as it emphasised correlation as its main 
methodology. As for the craft, the emphasis wason simple, homely 
crafts native to the village life and as such sakli became symbolic 
of the simplicity and home-spunness of educational instrumentalities, 
To begin with, productivity and self-sufficiency were central to the 
scheme but in course of time a greater emphasis was laid on the 
process of education with its aesthetic joy and the joys of creativity 
on the part of children, than on mere products. And in 1947 
Gandhiji after all gave up his insistence on self-sufficiency aspect of 


his scheme of education. 


Personality-wise, to be specific, the scheme sought to recover the 
compartmentalised individual to the whole man that he has allegedly 
never been all along the line of scholastic education. By integrating 
the intellect and manual work it hoped to develop a new type of 
man for new India. 

As a reaction to verbal and bookish education fighting shy 
of dirtying the hand and encouraging the white-collar way of life 
the scheme had its merit as a corrective, to a certain measure. fn any 
case, there is no doubt that there is a complete harmony between 
Gandhiji’s social philosophy and his educational philosophy But 


this doesn’t do, 
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Gandhiji’s social philosophy in the main was given up by the 
Indian leadership in his own life time when the technological develop- 
ment of society and heavy industries were accepted as the avowed 
goals. And foreign capital and foreign skill were sought, are being 
sought, for the rapid technological development in the country. I 
am avoiding in this brief article, through any long discussion the 
temptation of taking sides between a sort of sarvodaya society and 
the highly industrialised and technological one. But what is surely 
relevant to the issue is that if eventually we must have technologically 
developed society, does the Basic Education answer the need ? 


To be sure, contradiction between the major goals of society 
and its major instrument i.e. education not only leads to enormous 
waste and fruitlessness but aggravates ambivalence in a society. In 
the nature of things, our society, labouring to recover from the autho- 
ritarian and feudalistic structure to the democratic and socialistic one, 
has already enough of built-in ambivalence. Which is the more 
aggravated for our not having been able to debate and examine 
sufficiently insightfully the full implications of Basic Education vis a 
vis the type of society we are seeking to build. When there is a 
disparity between the goals and the means or when the hold on both 
is feeble, the results can never be satisfying. Choice and commit- 
ments are central to national reconstruction and we need, therefore, 
to be forthrightl and unmistakably clear about them. My thesis 
precisely is that for the type of society which is our ultimate aim, the 
philosophy and technique of Basic Education have a restrictive and 
inhibitive influence. 


Even if we have a highly trained and efficient personnel for 
Basic Education, what incentive is there for them to go beyond the 
manipulation of simple craft for the needs of simple rural society 
which philosophy behind Basic Education envisages? Even when 
the teachers are highly creative, the philosophy in question will have 
limiting influence in it would not motivate them to develop, let us 
say, a regular mechanical workshop or innovate new machines. I 
am not saying that craft-centred education has no element of 
psychological validity. All I am saying is that science and techno- 
logy-centred education has more psychological, social and economic 
relevance to our aims. Innovating machines and having full-fledged 
mechanical workshop in the schools alongside the academic studies 
, does not cut down on the creativity, imagination or the enthusiasm 
of students. If anything, they enhance the value of the educational 
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process as they are in harmony with the needs and desires of the 
individual and of the nation. If education, by definition, implies the 
vision of future society, it should be pretty clear to us that a genera- 
tion of students being trained in simple crafts to-day is mistrained 
for an India of fifteen to twenty years hence. besides being not able 
to make much contribution technologically to our growing society. 


An extremely poverty-ridden society with threatening increase 
in population can ill afford to toy with the idea of craft-centred 
education implied in the premises of Basic Education philosophy. 
Whether one sentimentally likes it or not, education for mechanisa- 
tion and through machines has to be an important ingredient of any 
sound system of education under the circumstances whether for peace 
time or for war time. 


Often an argument is advanced that the resources of the Indian 
villages are too meagre and therefore simple crafts are the only way 
of educating the mass of people. This, in fact, is of a piece with self- 
sufficiency sort of philosophy which has been given a lie, to take a 
single instance, by the new international financial aid programme. 
Surely to divert money to the aid of education for mechanisation is 
a sound investment economically and even surely educationally, We 
must first of all exercise our indifference and even aversion to 
science and technology from our national psyche before we can have 
clear-cut formulations of education in our country, In any case, 
more than the resources it is the orientation of the mind that is 
primary, for the meagre resources can be turned to good use given 
the mechanical aptitudes. One of the criteria of sound education is 
the measure of creativity it releases in its process and on that count 
Basic Education has, through its philosophy and methodology, a 
restraining influence compared to rather permissive scientific and 
technological training with its full openness for creativity. 


If, as is often maintained by some, Basic Education is dynamic 
and is not inimical to assimilating scientific and technological 
ingredients of education in a large measure, it no longer remains 
Basic Education of the conception of its originators. In that case 
the whole educational philosophy of Gandhiji slips from under its 
ground. Consequently we cannot be idolatrous of Gandhijfs 
educational philosophy and of modern conception of scientific and 
technological education at the same time. A n. 
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No one need deny the dangers of scientism and perverted 
technology, particularly war-technology leading to highly acquisitive 
society. The automation in the West—and now super-automation 
throwing small automation out of jobs—is threatening humans in the 
very core of their personalities and in their jobs. The upholder of 
Basic Education will point to this scene and emphasise once again 
Gandhiji's social and educational philosophy as an anti-dote to the 
acquisitive, materialistic society. This, to my mind, is an oversimpli- 
fication of the issue. The problems of our country as of the whole 
international world cannot be solved by going back to a simple 
community of Gandhiji's conception but by developing and endorsing 
some sort of humanistic philosophy to socialise and humanise science 
and technology as well as control them through national and 
international law. In any case we in our country are better situated 
in so far as we can profit from the educational experiments in other 
countries and control the excess of science and technology and keep 
them in continuous balance with liberal studies. But let us not 
forget that presently we have hardly any science or technology to 


control. 


In practice Basic Education was soon isolated as a low caste 
system, as it were, Since it has not inspired the middle, upper- 
middle and aristocratic people, including those who were intimately 
connected with the scheme, to send their children to the Basic 
Schools, it could not but be suspect. It is ironical that a scheme 
that was calculated to usher in a class-less society should have ended 
up in leaving an indelible impression on the public mind that it is 
being adhered to perpetuate a lower class through inferior education 
compared to the supposedly superior systems of education open to 
children of better financial means. 


That the scheme could not be dove-tailed with secondary and 
University education is, to my mind, to be enlisted as one of the 
major causes of its failure. A little chance of limited success it had 
was lost because of its falling in the hands of an army of unimagina- 
tive'and ill-trained teachers who were hardly supposed to apply its 
technique such as that of correlation to most ofthe class and out of 
class experiences. Norin our bureaucratic and status-ridden society 
was the teacher made to come to his own to fully become conscious 
ofand motivated with his unique role of reconstructing the society 
at the most impressionable period of our history. 
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Allin all, a close look at Basic Education to-day discovers it 
more as a dogma rather than any creative educational force. The 
char ge seems in place that it is being retained more from prestige 
than because of its relevance and usefulness to the present times. 
One has a feeling that we have been ill-served in our infant democracy 
for want of adequate institutions and habit of objective, philosophical 
criticism on a large scale on vital public issues. If we had this pre- 
requisite in any reasonable measure the Basic Education could long 
back have been corrected and modified or even altogether rejected to 
make us socially economically and educationally more comfortable 
and effective. This is not to imply that all is well with our non-basic 
education from primary on to the University. But this is a different 
issue. However, what is of significance is to note that we will have 
many more failures waiting for us in education if we do not bring to 
bear enough of philosophical criticism of educational goals and 
methodology and go simply piece-meal, by fits and starts, by merely a 
few administrative acts and by blindly imitating the educational 
expertise developed in other countries whether or not they have 


proper relevance to our total conditions. 
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